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LITERATURE 


A BUMPER AT PARTING. 





de; of Mr. G. P. R. James for his new abode in Venice was so sud- 
den a thing, that no ity was afforded his many friends in our city of 
ng him, as the wished, at the festive board. An invitation for a Fare- 


well Dinner was in extended him, but his numerous and Proasing engage- 
ments, eee to leaving, compelled him to decline it. few gentlemen, 
unit a desire to present him with some testimonial of their , caused 
a handsome piece of silver to be prepared and hanced to him, with these inscrip- 
tions ;—on one side “ Old ion Julep Bowl,” on the reverse 


To G. P. R. James, 
From a few of his friends in Virginia. 


May their names, 
Familiar to his ears as household words, 
Be in this flowing cup freshly remembered. 


At an informal social meeting on the occasion of ed meron y the follow- 
ing lines were read, and they are here printed in accordance with the wishes of 
the — In giving them, the Editor of the Messenger feebly expresses his 
feelings in parting with a most amiable gentleman whose literary friendship he 
has for several years most highly valued.— Southern Literary Messenger. ~ 


Good bye! they say the time is up— 

The “ solitary horseman” leaves us— 
We'd like to take a “ stirrup cup,” 

Though much indeed the parting grieves us ; 
We’d like to hear the glasses clink 

Around a board where none were tipsy, 
And with a hearty greeting drink 

This toast—The Author of the Gipsy ! 


The maidens fair of many a clime © 
Have blubbered o’er his tearful pages, 
The Ariosto of his time, . 
Romancist of the Middle Ages : 
In fiction’s realm a shining star, 
(We own ourselves his grateful debtors) 
Who would not call our G. P. R.— 
“ H, B, M. C.”—a Man of Letters? 


Bat not with us his pen avails 
To win our hearts—this English scion, 
Though there are not so many tales 
To every roaring British Lion— 
For he has yet a prouder claim 
To praise, than dukes and lords inherit, 
Or wealth can give or lettered fame— 
His honest heart and modest merit. 


An Englishman, whose sense of right 

Comes down from glorious Magna Charta, 
He loves, and loves with all his might, 

His home, his Queen, Pale Ale, the Garter: 
This last embraces much, ’tis best 

To — just what is stated— 
For Honi Soit—you know the rest 

And need not have the French translated. 


©! empty bauble of renown, 
So quickly lost and won so dearly, 
Our Consul wears the Muses’ crown, 
We love him for his virtues merely : 
A Prince, he’s ours as much as Fame’s, 
And reigns in friendship kindly o’er us, 
Then call him George Prince Regent James, 
And let his country swell the chorus. 


His country! we would gladly pledge 
Its living greatness and its glory— 
In Peace admired, and “ on the edge 
Of battle” terrible in story : 
A little isle, its cliffs it rears 
’Gainst winds and waves in wrath united, 
And nobly for a thousand years 
Has kept the fire of freedom lighted. 


A glowing spark in time there came, 
ike sunrise, o’er the angry water, 

And here is fed, an altar-flame, 

By Britain’s democratic daughter— 
From land to land a kindred fire 

Beneath the billow now is burning. 
O may it thrill the magic wire 

With only love, and love returning! 


But since we cannot meet again 
Where wine and wit are freely flowing, 
Old friend! this measure take and drain 
A brimming health to us in going : 
And far beneath Italia’s sky, 
Where sunsets glow with hues prismatic, 
Bring out the bowl when you are dry, 
And pledge us by the Adriatic! 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 20th, 1858. 


Sees 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS HENRIES. 


In the very valuable series of works which are now being published 
under the direction of Sir John Romilly, as master of the Rolls, the vo- 
lumes which are the most curious and to the general reader most inte- 
resting are those from the pen of John Capgrave. Capgrave was a monk 
of the convent of Austin friars at King’s Lynn, who was born in 1393, 
and who lived till 1464. In these seventy years the English throne had 
been filled by Richard II., by Henry IV., by Henry V., by Henry VL, 
and by Edward IV., the history of the country being the War of the 
Roses. Capgrave, who was a man of considerable capacity, and who 
had a pleasant garrulous disposition, seems to have been personally 
known to the last two of these Sovereigns; to have cared very little 
either for the red roses or the white ; to have been more anxious for the 
honour of England abroad than for the success of parties at home ; and 
to have been most anxious of all for the welfare of mother Church. From 
the chronicles of a monk who enjoyed a considerable repute, who had 
access to the best sources of information, who was patronized by such an 
admirer of literature as the celebrated Humphry, Duke of Glocester, who 


Jxo. R. Toompson. 


gaged in writing, we expect a good deal of new light to be thrown upon 
the history of England. This expectation is by no means fulfilled in the 
works now for the first time ished, but we have what is still better, 
a perfect picture of a medizval monk now mingling with the world, now 
py! into the cloister, where, fall of prejudices, yet more enlightened 
than his brethren, he meditates on all that he sees, and gives us his im- 
pression with a ceaseless energy which is partly mere industry, but 
chiefly an intense sociability not to be repressed by the strictness of a 
monastic life. That Capgrave was born at Lynn, that he was educated 
at Oxford, that he became Provincial of his order in his native town, and 
that he was a most voluminous author is ~P - all that we know of his 
personal history ; but the man stands out to view in his works palpable 
as a photopraph—a simple-minded man, somewhat overburdened with 
pious reflections, fond of study, yet alsoa great sightseer and a gossip, 
with an affectionate nature that made him cling to his friends, yet with 
so much of the courtier in him that he thought little of flattering the 
reigning Prince at the expense of his predecessor, whom he had equally 
flattered in the day of power. He had praised Henry VI. to the skies ; 
and when Henry was displaced by Edward IV., he at once transferred his 
devotion to the new Sovereign, testifying it by speaking of the House 
of Lancaster as usurpers. In his peculiar way of thinking he found great 
comfort in the fact that the new Sovereign was the fourth Edward, which 
title seemed to be a special providence to avenge the intrusion of the 
Lancastrians in the person of the fourth Harzy, and he compared the 
two Kings to the first and the second Adam, pointing out that because 
the first Adam trespassed, eating the fruit of a tree, the second Adam 
atoned for the transgression by being nailed on a tree ; and that, in like 
manner, the Lord God had appointed the error which bad been intro- 
duced by Harry LV. to be redressed by Edward IV. This subserviency 
is the weakest point of his character ; but an excuse may be found for it 
in bis real indifference to the houses both of York and Lancaster. 

John Capgrave was, in his day, the most learned of the Augustinians, 
their principal philosopher aud theologian, illustrious alike for his 
ability and for his eloquence. Leland says that he stuck to his books 
like a limpet to a rock, and it is only thus, indeed, that he could 
have accomplished so much in the by te authorship. He wrote com- 
mentaries on almost all the books of Scripture; he wrote manuals of 
Christian doctrine, sermons, disputations, lectures without end; he 
wrote a guide to the antiquities and curiosities of Rome ; he wrote the 
chronicles of Eogland, the lives of St. Augustin and his followers, me- 
moirs of Humphry, of » & material life of St. Katharine, 
and this book of the JUustrious Henries, which bas just been brought to 
light through the editorship of Mr. Hingeston. Divine, poet, and annal- 
ist, it is chiefly in the last of these characters that he is interesting to 
us at the present day. His poetry may be dismissed at once without 
note or comment. His divinity is attractive, but not for its merits ; it 
is attractive rather as a historical fact, as a specimen of thinking com- 
mon to the age immediately subsequent to Chaucer. We suppose that 
Capgrave would in these times have been considered an original thinker. 
Compiler as he was, over anxious to tread in the old paths, and holding 
novelty of thought in pious abhorrence, he loved a little freedom, and 
occasionally ventured to give his fancy a flight. His fancy, we say ; for 
it is to be observed that all the scholastic thinking, spite of its ostenta- 
tious display of syllogism and reason, had its motive in the imagina- 
tion. It was essentially dreaming applied to practice, fancy made mat- 
ter of argument, mysticism reduced to system. As an instance of this 
we may mention Capgrave’s interpretation of the words of the Prophet 
Isaiah, “ Blush, ob Sidon, saith the sea,” which he quotes when dedicat- 
ing one of his works to Humphrey Duke of Glocester. He says that the 
meaning of Sidon is “ hunting,” and that therefore it designates ecclesi- 
astics, who are hunters and fishers of souls. In like manner, the sea, no 
doubt, represents the lords temporal, who are tossed on the waves of hu- 
man action. And the meaning of the whole expression with reference to 
Duke Humpbrey is that the Church ought to blush when it sees a tem- 
poral lord surpassing its own peculiar servants in literary zeal. In this 
exposition it will be observed that Capgrave displays a fine etymologi- 
cal genius. Much of the thinking of that period, indeed, ran upon 
words, and in Capgrave at least it is difficult to find any reflection which 
does not sooner or later resolve itself into a play of words. It would, 
perbaps, be difficult to hit upon a more brilliant etymology than that 
which dear old Capgrave finds in the name of England—“ so called from 
En which is in, and cleos which is glory, as though she were “all glorious 
witbin.’ ”’ Nothing, indeed, can be more original, unless it be the deriva- 
tion of the name of Henry, or Henricus, which the worthy monk traces back 
to the Hebrew, the mother of all languages. For the first syllable Hen 
means, “ behold the fountain,” or “ behold the eye ;” the second, ri, sig- 
nifies “ my shepherd ;”’ the third, cus, isan‘ Athiopian ;” and all together 
mean that he who possesses this name is a fountain which the heart longs 
for ; that he cleanses the eye of his mind ; that he is a shepherd or leader 
of the flock ; and that he is not an Aithiopian, nor stained with the 
smoky hue of any dark colour. Surely, the interpretation of this last 
syllable is perfection ; and we who in an enlightened age are acquainted 
with the Shandean humour as to the virtue of a name can scarcely re- 
sist a smile at the gravity with which the worthy monk hopes that King 
Henry, crowned with so marvellous a name, may imitate its virtues, 

Abundant traces of the same style of thought will be found in the au- 
thor’s historical works, and especially in the book of the Jllustrious Hen- 
ries, which was written for the edification of Henry VI., “ in order to in- 
crease his desire to follow in the steps of the best of men,’ and is there- 
fore full of moralizings as well as of narrative. Capgrave is achronicler 
of the true medieval type. In his Chronicles of England he begins with 
the creation of the world, and comes slowly down to his own times, giving 
an account of every year in regular almanac fashion, as, for example— 


“ Anno Mundi 1.—The first man Adam was mad on a Friday, withoute modir, 
withoute fader, in the field of damask ; and fro that place led into paradise to 
dwell there ; after dryvyn oute for synne. Whanne he had lyved nine hundred 
= and xxx., he deied, byried in Hebron, his hed was lift with the Flood and 

yd in Golgotha. 

“ Anno 2—11. 

“ Anno 12.—Bhis yere Eve bare too children at one birth, the man hite Cayn, 
the woman, Calmana, of which to come Enok, not he that was translate ; and 
Yyrad and Mammael, and Methusael and Lamech that broute in first bigamie, 
and he killed Cayn. 

“ Anno 13—29. 

“ Anno 30.—This yere Eve broute forth Abel and Delbora at one birth, and it 
is seid commonly that at every birth she bare a man and a woman to multiplica- 
cioun of the world. Abel was the secunde son of Adam, a keeper of scheep, a 
mayde and a martire, killed of his brother of pure envy, because our Lord 
schewid tokens of love to him for his trewe tithing.” 


The Book of the Illustrious Henries is based on a different idea. It fol- 
lows principles rather than chronology. Divided into three parts, the 
first devoted to six emperors of Germany named Henry ; the second to 
six kings of England rejoicing in the same name ; and the third to twelve 
Henries of various countries and professions, the work is an admirable 
specimen of medieval thought, and suggests some curious reflections 
when compared with a more modern work which is still unpublished, and 





lived in times that were full of incident, and who was continually en- 


THackeray should consent to the publication of these lectures, or if a few 
centuries hence they should see the light through the good wishes of some 
future Master of the Rolls, and with the assistance of an editor as able as 
Mr. a perhaps the following motto from Capgrave may not be 
unsuitable :— 

“ Why should I add more? So burning in those times gone by, was the devo- 
tion of the Kings of ee, that it was a wonderful thing then to see a King 
who was not a saint. erefore also that venerable and religious father who 
compiled the ‘ Fasciculus , asserts in hischronicle that he found 
more sainted Kings in England than in any other province of the world, how- 
ever populous.” 

It is in this spirit that the lives of the Illustrious Henries must be 
read, and although they contain no new information which it is necessary 
to record, any more than Mr. Thackeray professes to give new facts, they 
will be found full of views which, to most readers, will be as novel as 
they are entertaining. The most entertaining part of the work is that 
which is devoted to the Henries of Eagland, with whom Capgrave was 
best acquainted ; but his account of the other Henries has also an inter- 
est, although in their case he is often sadly at a loss for facts, and to 
make up space is compelled to fall back upon reflection. Mere extracts 
would give but a faint idea of the writer's manner, and if we were to 
quote a memoir intact we should probably exhaust very soon the pa 
tience of our readers. Perhaps we shall convey the best impression of 
this author if we.select one or two of the lives, and without adhering 
very rigidly to the text, give, in an abridged form, the substance of 
what he has to say. For this purpose we select the lives of Henry I. of 
Germany and Henry Vi. of England. With regard to the first of these, 
Capgrave had absolutely nothing to say. With regard to the other, he 
had a good deal to say, but did not presume to utier it. In the follow- 
ing memoirs we do not profess to give the words of our author, nor to 
adhere to his collection of facts ; but the facts are all his, and we hope 
to succeed in giving the spirit of his observations. 

And first we shall speak of Heary I., Emperor. About to indite im- 
perial deeds, I hold that this is chiefly required of me, to implore His 
aid the bounds of whose empire the prophet records to be so far outspread 
that he says, “ His empire, of which there shall be no end, shall be mul- 
tiplied.” For whosoever may be raised to the Empire of the World and 
is not admitted in the Empire of the Lord shall utterly fail. For which 
cause those who deserve to be reckoned with the Illustrious Henries 
were not pentioee, bat most Christian men. And of these the first, as 
well ia time:as. our, was Heary the Fowler. His father was Otho, 
whose sister was married to Otho, son of Athelstane, Kio Ea, 

For this is clear that even in its beginnings the empire was connected 

with England, by reason of the matchless deeds of the Kings of that 

same land. Now, Henry was raised to the empire in the year of our 

Lord 920, ard reigned prosperously 18 years, 

In the beginning ot his reign he had many wars; but his cause was 

ever just, so that he always prevailed and enjoyed peace. For St. Au- 

gustin declares that a war is never justly waged except it be for the sake 

of obtaining peace. And in the third — of his reign, the Emperor, n 
order io obtain warriors to fight for him, did release certain thieves, 

brigands, and malefactors, whom he added to his army. On which mat- 

ter a question has arisen of considerable perplexity to us,—whether 

Kings, urged by necessity, may lawfully release prisoners. And, since 

my own authority is not great, I will quote what St. Thomas Aquinas 
says :—‘‘ An inferior judge hath not power to absolve the guilty from 
punishment, but a prince of plenary power may lawfully absolve the 
guilty, if he perceive that this will not be hurtfal to the public welfare.” 

Such is the opinion of St. Thomas, and we therefore affirm that our King 
did right in releasing the malefactors that they might serve in his army. 
It is, indeed, related of this aye man that he had a spear of marvellous 
workmanship, sanctified by the blood of the Lord Jesus. Ob! how great 
the devotion of this soldier of Christ who so ardently sought that weapon 
by which, through the open air, peace flew forth, and again returning to 
it brought back the olive of peace! For the door in the side of the ark 
which Noah made signifies the wound in the side of Christ. It becomes 

Kings to seek and search out such ensigns as this, and to place them 

where they can be seen of all. Now, in what manner this spear was pre- 

served cannot readily be discovered, but it is kaown that the spear was 

found at Antioch in the presence of Count Godfrey, who was afterwards 

King of Jerusalem. St. Andrew appeared to a certain simple rastic, 

saying, “Come, I will show thee the spear wherewith the side of 
Jesus Christ was pierced.” And the rustic, in the presence of the whole 
city, found the spear. But when many doubted whether it were indeed 
the spear of Christ, a certain man, named Bartholomew, passed unhurt, 
bearing the spear, through the midst of a fire 13 feet in length. It is 
also told of the aforesaid Emperor that the King of France yielded up his 
kingdom to him in perpetuity, and in pledge thereof sent him an arm of 
Dionysius the Martyr. And since many deem it unseemly to cut off the 
arms and limbs of saints, it is necessary to bear in mind what Pope Leo 
the Fourth did; for afier prayer and fasting he gave to Charlemagne 
part of the Lord’s crown, part also of the thorn, item one of the nails of 
the cross, also the Blessed Virgin’s shift, and lastly an arm of Saint Si- 
meon. It is therefore agreeable to the saints that their several limbs 
should be transferred to various churches for the promotion of the faith. 
And Henry did prosper in the possession of these relics, for in the 17th 
year of his reign, Niger, king of Russia, came to meet him, and solemaly 
declared war against him. And when there was a large number of ves- 
sels on the enemy’s side, the great Sovereign, the Emperor Henry, burnt 
the vessels by throwing Greek fire among them ; and the other, thus 
confounded and subdued withdrew. Here endeth the history of Henry the 
First. 

In the foregoing narrative the reader will observe the patriotic refe- 
rence to England in the commencement of it, the singular association of 
ideas suggested by the sacred spear, and the utter absence of anything 
like genuine history in the whole account. These points are very cha- 
racteristic of the author, and not less so is, what we have already indi- 
cated, the entire dependence of his mind upon verbal suggestions. In 
all his writings it will be seen that the link by which he passes from 
thought to thought is a purely verbal one, and this will be still more 
evident in the unfinished life of Henry VI. of England, which we shall 
attempt to abridge, incorporating with the abridgement certain passages 
from other chapters of the work that have a more or less direct reference 
to Henry, or that illustrate in some forcible way the writer’s views. And 
in reading this account of Henry VI. it must be remembered that John 
Capgrave lived in the midst of the events which he described, that he 
saw England robbed of her possessions about and torn by dissensions at 
home, that he must have been pretty well acquainted with the character 
of the King who had permitted these ills, and that nevertheless he lauded 
this King as if he had been but a little less than deity. Perhaps, there- 
fore, before dipping into Brother Capgrave’s narrative it may not be 
amiss to imagine what are the real facts of the case ; how any truthful 
modern writer would regard them ; how, for example, Mr. Thackeray, if 
he were to deliver lectures on the Henries, would dispose of this monarch. 
Would it be extravagant to imagine that the commencement of his lec- 





which has a somewhat similar title—namely, Zhe Four Georges. If Mr 








ture would be in vein ?—* I suppose we are all agreed that Kings 
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cum po wesen, tint diate Hesnen to lew, tap thats olelierin aaa 
lantry, that marders are but executions, that it is an honour to be 
kicked « royal tose pleasure to be desoed by princely baad. It 
is at all events, in examining Heary of ‘8 character, to 
call this axiom to mind, lest from the accouat I have to give any of my 
hearers should too rashly conclyde that the said Henry was an indubita- 
ble snob, an imbecile in intellect, a dastard in soul, cruel as a ruler, hen- 
pecked asa busband, a weak, sensual wretch, whose ans 
grace was his religion, and whose religion was but the essence 
of all that was craven in his natare.” Or would it be impossible for Mr. 
ee te neat ere Senet hat ee ee ee He 
died a drivelling idiot, and before that awful Presence we enter 
through the grave where be all the mighty differences that us 
now? Which is the fool, and which the maa t Which is the and 
which the sioner? I ask myself, am I better than the malefactor who 
was hanged ? I know that I am as good as the monarch whom 
we bu all ee Se ee oe oe 
After ail is said and done, who is wiser than Mad Tom who crown him- 
self with straw and chatters edicts in the corner of his cell?’ If there 
be any truth in this view of Henry’s character, what shall we say to the 
view of it taken by John Capgrave, “ the least of doctors and the mean- 
ch abe pees webeen. cxmaiies the order of Saint Austin?’ We 
hope to be for the liberty which we take with the good Friar’s 
narrative. We render it more , while certainly we do no injustice 

to the sentiments of the author. 
Henry VL, be dy hen, aye and of France, who yet lives, whose ser- 
frony bis birth was inebriated with the sweetness of 
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1422, on the Feast of St. Nicholas. Now, it is not without reason that 
certain days and times have been re; 


and it must be that my desirable lord the King saw the 
light in the month in which the Blessed Virgin was conceived and the 
Virgin's Sou was bora The month is called December, which is the 
tenth month among the Jews, and for this reason was our King —_ in 
the tenth month, t it might impress the Ten Commandments On his 
mind. He was born on the sixth day of the month, that we may under- 
stand that this is the sixth aa ee whom God will work His 
wonders, and that the keeping of Ten Commandments is a toilsome 
journey, which is contained in the number six, because in six 
imal things were made. And this same number six is mach com- 
mended among writers for its perfection. A square stone which lieth 
firm wherever it is laid hath six sides and eight corners, and this number 
six hath particular numbers—namely, one, two, and three. For six times 
one is six, thrice two is six, twice three is six. And, to return to the 
keeping of the commandments, ye may have this consideration from 
arithmetic :—Serve one God all the days of your life, which days, as is 
said, be comprehended in the number six, and there is six times one, 
which be six. I heard the voice of the Churches and the ringing of the 
beils when the birth of our King was made known in London, for I was 
then studying there ; in the fourth or fifth year after I was raised to the 
* priesthood, and the rejoicing of the people has not yet faded from my 
me’ . And Henry received the crown of this most renowned king- 
dom in the eighth year of his age at Westminster, near London, on the 
feast of the blessed Confessor and most sweet comforter, Leonard. Then, 
in the year following, he journeyed into France, and there also at Paris 
cook the comely diadem, according to that which the prophet Ezekiel 
foretold, saying, “‘ And there shall be one King ruling over all, 
and there shall not be any more two nations, nor shall they be 
any longer divided into two kingdoms.” On the journey he harmed 
none, neither did any one trouble him, covered by the shield of 
God, and carried under the shadow of the wings of the blessed Hen. So, 
as King David was thrice anointed, first in his own father’s house, then 
at Hebron over Judah, and, thirdly, over all Israel, our most gracious 
King had three anointings. The first was his baptism in his own father’s 
house, because we are all, when we are born, children of wrath, pertain- 
ing to that parent and to that house of which it is written “ Forget also 
thine own people and tby father’s house ;” the second was his anointing 
unto this kingdom, which is Judah; the third was his coronation in 
France, which ts Israel. For Judah and Israel did prefigure by an apt 
similitude England and France. Many p of a malignant disposi- 
tion, interpreting amiss this coronation of our King, continue to sow 
among the people such murmuring words as these—‘ Alas for thee, oh 
land, whose King is a boy and whose princes eat in the morning.” But 
this saying of Solomon’s ought not, I apprehend, to be applied to the 
number of years, but to immaturity of manners, and my interpretation 
is favoured by the Glossa Ordinane, and by the learned Dr. De Lira. 
May the Lord take away from our realm these pestilent marmurers! 
Oh, that the subjects of our King would incline to fullow his example in 
the reverence with which he the sign of the cross whenever his 
priests meet him. For I know that many brave men who previously bad 
entertained no great veneration for the crors have by the example of our 
most devoted Monarch been moved toa greater fervour of faith. And 
herein he imitated that pious prince, Constantine the Greet, whose deeds 
are an example to all future generations. 

Nor was it enough that he thus venerated the sign of the cross. In the 
19th year of his reiga this most devout King founded two glorious col- 
leges, the first at Eton, near Windsor, in honour of the blessed Virgin 

; the second at Cambridge, in honour of St. Nicholas the Pope, be- 
cause he was born on the feast day of St. Nicholas. Over the college at 
Cambridge he placed Master William Millington, who isa friend of mine, 
who surpasses many who had gone before him, both in literature and in 
morals. Over the other college be placed William of Waynflete, who 


















































led as more blessed than others, | encounter a more ble monster than 


gentleman in Europe, was 
1762. He was born in August to signify that 
have all the 4 greatness of Augustus Cesar ; he was born 
e 12th day of that month to show that he should have all the spiri- 
tual graces of the Twelve Apostles ; and he was baptized George, ii 
much as he was to in holiness St. George of England, and was to 
the dragon of Selene. It was in 
his time that silver forks were first brought into use, whence arose the 
great jealousy and unnatural warfare between the two factions into 
















it, which thing some did interpret to signify the punishment of the ships, 
though it doth not appear whereia a cat can signify a The 
most learned doctors are agreed that it meant the long life and pi ty 
of the British navy, which under this King became very famous. He was 
a mighty man of war, and with many faithful knights, the chief of whom 
was called the Iron Duke, inasmuch as St. Patrick appeared to him in a 
vision of the night, and gave unto him an iron coat of mail which ren- 
dered his life invulnerable ; he went forth to battle with the Emperor of 
the French, a giant eight feet high and his arms-were long ; and he con- 
quered him, and bound him hand and foot, and chained him on a rock in 
the middle of the sea, where be was eaten up of a beast which in the 
learned tongue is called Cancer. Now, here I have forgotten to relate 
that in his youth this King was like Solomon in his love of women, and 
it was said that he had ten wives, besides concubines innumerable. His 
friends, also, the Lords Sheridan, Wilberforce, and Fox, strengthened 
him in these and he was wholly given to fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh, as saith the poet—* King Cole was a merry old soul, and a merry 
old soul was he,” and again, “ The King was in his chamber counting all 
his money,” which word money is to be interpreted as signifying all 
pleasance that money can purchase. For this iniquity it came to pass 
that with all his wives he had no legitimate heir to the:throne. Yet be- 
fore he died was grace given to him that he should be an ensample to the 
nation in lifting up his testimony against the sins of his youth. For he 
strove to divorce his only acknowledged wife ou account of the infideli- 
ties laid to her charge, and this grace was given to him because of the 
strength with which he resisted the French tyrant, according to the 
blessed word of St. Remigius, confessor and martyr, “ He that fights and 
rucs away may live to fight another day.” And he built him a pavilion 
by the sea, where he might commune with holy men and women, for, he 
said, “If I bave been wayward in my youth, surely mine old age shall 
return into the right path.” So as Brummel, his ancient companion in 
evil, did end his days on the opposite shores of Calais, this mighty King 
did repent of his doings on the cliffs of Brighton, and ever siace the 
faithful have gone thither to procure health; for truly was it said of 
him, as of the valiant Fairshon, “ He was always thought a superior per- 
son.” Now, let it suffice to have said this much of the blessed saint and 
confeesor, George the Fourth. I mean to speak of the succeeding Kings 
with greater brevity. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF THE ANATOMIST. 
A great deal of discussion is now taking place in London and elsewhere 
as to the best methods of educating young men for the medical profession. 
Of course doctors differ on this as on most other subjects, but on one point 
they are all agreed—namely, that all scientific medicine and surgery has 
anatomy for its basis, and that without a good knowledge of the stracture 
of the body, a man can no more be a safe medical practitioner than a house 
can be a safe dwelling without a foundation. Now, this anatomical know- 
ledge can be acquired only in one way, and that is by the actual exami- 
nation of the different parts of the body, and by spending days, months, 
and years, in the dissecting-room, till the stulent of anatomy not only 
masters the details, but at last even thinks anatomically, and can with 
_ effort apply his practical experience to the treatment of injuries or 
ases, 
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the Gospel.” Notwithstanding the bri 
last named, practical anatomy again fell into disuse, and we find, so late 
-jas 108 A.D., the Emperor Adrian getting a very incorrect account of 
A meri of the heart from Archigenus, who was then practising me- 
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most e 

text that he killed his patients. Rafus, the 


obli, to tell his 
tion that animal which is most like man—adding, no doubt with a si 
for the good old days, that “ of old they demonstrated anatomy upon 
man bodies.’”” What would surgery then have done but for the bountiful 
legacy bequeathed by Erasistratus and Heropbilus! 
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131, in the fifteenth year of Adrian’s reiga, Galen was bora in Per- 


gamus, famous for its temple of Asculapius. Galen wrote a book on 
anatomy, advising his pupils to dissect apes as the best means to be ob- 


tained for improving their knowledge, for he could get no bodies save 
those of children le 
dered in the fields ; and even those he was forced to d t with all the 


exposed by their parents, or of persons found mur- 


care and secrecy which was possible. No skeleton even was allowed to 
be kept, and people bad to betake themselves to the tombe for osteologi- 


cal studies, as in the da 


of Democritus ; for after the civil wars in the 


time of Marius and Sylla, there was a law passed at Rome forbidding any 
use to be made of dead bodies, 


tomy of man. He probably paid handsome 


It is clear, from Galen’s anatomical paoeaes mee ae eed the = 
y for the waifs and strays o' 


humanity which were brought secretly to him, and we cannot suppose 
his purveyors were more scrupulous than in later times, 


About the end of the fourth century, we find Nemesius, a bishop in 
Pheenicia, investigating the structure and functions of the liver. He 
very nearly hit on the true theory of the circulation of the blood. 

In the sixth century, Procopius lived. He was a historian as well as a 


surgeon, and his writings give one a good idea of how surgery and prac- 


tical anatomy had degenerated. He mentions that Artabazus, king of 


Persia, died of a wound of the carotid artery, the bleeding from which 
could not be stopped ; and that the Emperor Trajan, being wounded by 
a dart above the right eye, the point of the weapon remaining in the 
wound, he, Procopius, not knowing what course it might take, left it 






















Notwithstanding all this, the prejudice against dissection has been and 
is so strong, as either to make men content with a mere smattering of 





was held dear by our lord the King, not so much on t of his 
wholesome knowledge as of his virginity. Ob, how pleasant it is to 
think of those glad days when chastity was preserved even by those who 
were not bound to chastity! And how grievous to behold those shame- 
less ones who have thrown away all profession of modesty! Oh! 
how honourable the memory of Josaphath, Alexus, Crisantus, of 
whom one altogether shunned the embraces of women; the second 
broke his girdle and ring, and delivered them up to his bride, sub- 
mitting himself to a perpetual pilgrimage ; the other abhorred the kis- 
ses of women even as the bites of serpents. But Henry, our King, did 
enter into the bonds of matrimony, marrying in the 23d year of his reign 
the lady Margaret, daughter of the King of Sicily. And this marriage 
all the people believe to be pleasing to God, because peace and abun- 
dant crops cume to us with it. Now, I have thought it well in the pre- 
sent place te introduce a few short notes in praise of marriage, for the 
benefit of those who, in their admiration of celibacy, condemn matrimonial 
alliances, That marriage is a good thing is proved by the fact that the 
Lord, himself instituted it between our first parents, and that He also was 
present at a marriage in Cana of Galilee, where he performed His first 
miracle. And I desire that my lord the King may abide in that sacred 
alliance on which he bas entered, that he may have grace to keep his 
conjugal fidelity, that he may have offspring to educate, and that he may 
have a sacramental vow never to dissolve this wedlock. Now, these are 
the good things of marriage ; and, oh! may this wedding be as was in 
old time the wedding of Tobias and Sarah, of which it is said that they 
celebrated their marriage feast in the fear of the Lord! Ob! may it be 
the cause of peace among the people, eyen as peace was given unto the 
Jews on the marriage of er! Weseldom read of Kings being worsted 
7 ge enemies or befouled by evil fame who have laboured to extend 
worebip of God. One witness to the truth of this I could mention— 
namely Edgar, the first Monarch of this realm after its division. He 
founded 40 monasteries, and flourished in so wide a dominion that his 
barge of state was rowed by six or eight Kings. And no wonder that he 
so flourished, for annually, after Easter, he used to collect 400 ships and 
send 100 to every division of England, by which means he circumnavi- 
gated the island in thesummer, What does it avail us to read of the ex- 
amples of these illastrious men, and not to imitate them? For it is the 
opinion of many that if the sea were kept by our navy many good results 
would follow—safe conduct to our merchants, secure access to fishiers, 
peace to the nation, and glory to the King. Our enemies laugh at us, 
and say, “ Take the ship from off your precious money, and stamp a sheep 
upon it.” We who used to be the conquerors of all nations are now be- 
ing conquered by all. The men of old used to call the sea the wall of 
England, and what think you that our enemies, now that they are upon 
the wall, will do to the inhabitants who are unprepared to receive them? 
Our ships are scanty, our sailors few and without skill from want of 
practice. May the Lord take away this our reproach, and raise up the 
spirit of bravery in our nation! May He strip off the false and feigned 
friendship of nations, lest on a sudden, when we dread them not, they 
come upon us! But our King is most devout, and in the twenty-fourth 
ear of his reign, in the course of the pilgrimage which he made to the 
‘oly Places, received into bis favour the place of the Hermit Friars of 
St. Austin in the town of Lynn, to which I belong. He promised to his 
priests, who dwell there, that from henceforth that place should be re- 
ae wo as closely connected with himself, and also with his successors 
Pye begotten of his body. Our place was a small space of land at 


y, or drive them into the most terrible and degrading means of 


judges, but also the physicians of a superstitious people—to whom they 


the priests themselves being the operators. ‘“ Would it not,” says Por- 
tal, ** be natural to conclude, that the Druids only laid the favour of their 


under other circumstances would have rendered them the objects of pub- 
lic execration ?”’ . 
No doubt Asculapius did his best to learn anatomy from the bodies of 
animals, and probably bad now and then a quiet post-mortem examina- 
tion of a human subject, with his two sons, Machaon and Podalirius. 
The eldest, who was not only a good surgeon, but a famous warrior, crept 
into the wooden horse with the rest of them, and got his shoulder cut 
open in a sortie of the Trojans ; and Podalirius, who was also at Troy, 
had the good-luck on his way home to be cast by a storm on the shores 
of Caria, where there a to be jast at that t a fine opening 
for a medical man : for the kiug’s daughter, Syrna, had just tambled from 
the top of the house—palaces in those days being probably not very high. 
Podalirius having bled her royal highness in both arms, she recovered ; 
fell in love with the doctor; they were married, and as she had the 
Chersonese for her dowry, Podalirius retired from practice. This is the 
first mention we have of bleeding, and was probably the result of certain 
anatomical advanteges afforded by the great slaughter of heroes under 
the walls of Troy. At that time, surgical knowledge was handed down 
from father to son, and was almost entirely confined to the Asclepiades, 
who established medical schools in Rhodes, Cos, and Cnidos. Galen says 
~ studied anatomy, the fathers accustoming their children from infancy 
to dissect animals ; but when we consider that they were in the frequent 
practice of reducing dislocations and fractures, and removing tumours, it 
is impossible not to believe that they took some more direct road to 
the necessary knowledge than cutting up sheep and pigs, though ua- 
a they had the advantage of the accumulated experience of the 
amily. 
Homer evidently knew the anatomy of man. Look at his description 
of Ulysses hitting the Cyclops close to where the vena cava perforates 
the diaphragm, and dividing the ligament of the liver. Alcmeon, a dis- 
ciple of Pythagoras, was the first dissecter even ot animals out of the fa- 
mily of the Asclepiades ; there are none of his writings extant, though 
Galen and Aristotle allude to his researches. Democritus, another dis- 
ciple of Pythagoras, ambitious of advancement in phileeopby, having tra- 
velled through Chaldea, Persia, and Egypt. at last came home, and set- 
tled down to study practical anatomy. With this view, he frequented 
the tom bs, examined the bones of bis fathers, and cut up animals. His 
cynical manners were probably assumed to insure selitude; and his 
works, or those attributed to him, show that he made gvod use of his 
time and materials. But he grew weary of life and anatomy when about 
a hundred years old, and gradually starved himself to death. He post- 
poned the melancholy event for a few days, at the urgent request of his 
sister, who said that his premature death would preveut ber from attend 
ing some approaching festivals, and besought him to wait till she had her 
amusement over decently. 

Tn the first year of the eighteenth Olympiad, Hippocrates was born in 
the island of Cos. He was of the eighteenth generation in direct descent 








first, measuring a hundred feet in length and twenty-four in breadth, 








from Azculapius. He has left proofs of the patient study of anatomy. 
After his day, little was done til! about the end of the third century, BC, 


alone. After a residence of five years in his imperial majesty’s head, it 
came out of its own accord, and recovery was complete. 

The Arabian physicians have been a deal talked about ; but what 
progress could people make in practical anatomy whose religion forbade 
their touching a dead body? They merely plagiarised from the Greek 
authors whose works they had preserved from the general destruction of 
the Alexandrian library in 640. 

Rhbases, whose real name was Abubecker Mohammed, was born in 996, 
at Rag, which was then the largest towa in Persia; he had the reputa- 
tion of being the first physician of his time. Passing one day through 
the streets of Cordova, and seeing a crowd collected, he inquired the 
cause—a man had died suddenly. Rhades obtained a bundle of sticks, 
which he distributed among the bystanders, and keeping one to himself, 
desired them to follow his example. With great solemnity he beat the 
dead corpse all over, but especially on the soles of the feet. In a quar- 
ter of an hour the dead man began to move, and the people shouted at 
the miracle, while Rhases remounted his mule and ambled quietly on 
bis road ; henceforth, he was always believed to have the power of re- 
storing the dead to life. Although he was no anatomist himself, he at- 
tached great importance to the science, for, when blinded by a cataract, 
he refused to allow the surgeon to 0} te on him as that practitioner 
could not enumerate the different tunics of the eye. The old physician 
added that he didn’t much mind, however, not recovering his vision, as 
he ‘“‘had seen enough of this world to be disgusted with it.” Albucasis, 
who lived about 1085, insists upon a knowledge of anatomy as necessary 
for a surgeon, and some anatomical plates are attributed to him. The 
wars which convulsed Europe in the thirteenth century were prejudicial 
to all scientific pursuits, and practical anatomy was at a very low ebb. 
At the end of the century, however, Mundinus was born in Milan, and 
professed anatomy there in 1315 ; he was a zealous, active man, and in- 
fused some vigour into anatomical teaching. It is rather mortifying at 
this time to find the medical profession repr ted in Britain by Jobn of 
Gadesden, who graduated at Oxford in 1320, and devoted bis life to flat- 
tering great ladies and cheating great fools. He had secret remedies for 
every disease, and made a large fortune by selling plaster of frogs to the 





| barbers. There was little anatomical knowledge in England then, and 


obtaining material for investigation. The Druids themselves are cited as| people therefore were at the mercy of such charlatans as the author of the 
adopting this alternative, they having been not only the priests and| Rosa Anglica. 


Let us skip over a hundred years to 1543, when Andrew Vesalius, re- 


prescribed a human sacrifice as necessary for the recovery of their healtb, | jecting the law, adheres lovingly to his hereditary profession—that of 
ially to 
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medicine. He devoted himself y, studied in Paris ; 
aod, determined to obtain subjects, used to make nocturnal raids on the 


divinities at such a price to obtain opportunities for dissection, which | dead-houses and churchyards. He published, at twenty-eight years of 


age, a splendid work on human anatomy, and dared to expose the errors 
of Galen, greatly to the indignation of his contemporaries. In spite of 
slander and opposition, he established anatomy on solid and lasting foun- 
dations, which nothing has since disturbed. The Emperor Charles V. 
made him his first physician, and he was at the height of professional 
glory when he met with this mishap—he opened the body of a young 
Spanish gentleman who had died under his care; the heart, on being 
exposed, was found still pulsating, and the young man’s parents de- 
nounced Vesalius to the Inquisition. That terrible tribunal was about 
to punish him, when Philip I1., king of Spain, induced the judges to al- 
low him to expiate his crime by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem, from which place he was recalled about 1564 by 
the senate of Venice, to succeed Fallopius as professor in Padua. But 
upon his voyage home, Vesalius was shipwrecked on the island of Zante, 
and, reduced to che last extremes of want and misery, died of hunger in 
the fiftieth year of his age. 

After him come a noble list of practical anatomists; but, if we con- 
tinued to trace them down to our own day, we should find the same old 
story repeated over and over again. Men who have the surgical gift 
strong within them, feel a ity for anatomical dissection, which they 
will obtain material for by some means or other—one man probably call- 
a a half-diesected baby an ape ; another hardening his heart till it not 
only become indifferent to public opinion, but to the sufferings of his liv- 
ing subjects ; and, at the best of times, a sufficing knowledge of anatomy 
confined to one or two bold and unscrupulous men-students. 

Until « very few years ago, anatomical teachers were at the mercy of 
the ruffians of whatever neighbourhood the medical school they lectured 
at happened to be in—men who provided a precarious supply of subjects 
for dissection, at a great expense and at their own caprice ; who alter- 
nated body-snatching with burglary ; and when too idle for either of 
these estimable pursuits, levied a black-mail on their unhappy patrons, 
cheating the latter cleverly being the glory of a resurrection-man’s beart. 
A lecturer in Edinburgh had one day a subject brought to him in a sack ; 
he had concluded the bargain, and was counting out the money, when the 
subject sneezed—the resurrectionists rashed away, leaving Mr. —— to 
empty the sack of its contents, which had by this time begun to swear 
vehemently. The subject was the smallest of the gang, who, being very 
drunk, was thought a suitable piece of property to raise a little mone 
on. It was hoped of course that the quieting effects of the toddy prev!- 
—_ imbibed would continue till his iriends got out of the way with the 





In those days, persons who had buried a near relative, would watch 
nightly for weeks by the grave—would bury heavy iron cages over the 
coffia, and take every precaution the mind of man could devise ; and yet 
any one who would give the price asked, could obtain not only bodies, 
but the body they chose to specify. In the great medical schools of Lon- 
don aod Edioburgh, the demand far exceeded the supply afforded by the 
resurrectionists, and a new style of ruffian, without the courage and cle- 
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obtained from friends of the deceased. In this country, friends selling 
dead relatives is a thing never heard of; and the astute janitors of the 
Edinburgh medical schools knew this, It was long, therefore, before 
Burke and Hare could find a purchaser for their first victim ; but the fu- 
rious competition anoene. teachers of anatomy at last overcame all 
At the same , Bishop and his fri 
rable outcasts in a well at the back of their house near Drury Lane, and 
= ream te the Neteeey ane: _ - 
supply is singularly deficien t depends upon the unclaimed 
bodies of poe ing in charitable institutions, pe yt my of 


course, 
oie Nation at RomepnreeS me pelle, are left for six weeks with the | | 
teachers of investigation. At the end of six weeks, are 


they in, and are decently buried. 
hands of the anatomist, they are carefully preserved, 


forgets the honour due to human dust. The sums 


faeces 
ndon ; but it is never more than barely enough to cover the 


necessary expe! 

Owing to the scanty supply, students are in numbers driven from the 

lish and Scotch sch to Paris, weary with waiting for “ parts ;” 
every now and then there appears in the papers a denunciation of 
some poor enthusiast, who, uw on by the same craving as Galen and 
Vesalius, helps himself when w engeemetiy offers. 
The anatomical knowledge w surgeons should possess, consists in 
their knowiug the appearance and feeling of the tissues of the body, so 
that the eye or the finger may go instinctively to the right place, the 
knife be applied with just the right amount of pressure, and no more, and 
so important parts be carefully avoided. It is this knowledge alone 
which enables the sur; to plan beforehand the steps of some danger- 
ous operation, to go through them with a placid mind and unfaltering 
hand, and to complete the proceeding, horrible as it must be even when 
= petty performed, with hononr to himself and advantage to his 
patien 

And ifsociety throws this grave responsibility on one class of its mem- 
bers, it is surely the duty of those who govern society to provide ade- 
‘quate means for supplying this great want in medical education. 
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SAFE HARBOUR. 

We have more than once called attention to the wreck-chart of these 
islands, to the calamities so terrible and incessant that have made the 
British coast a disgrace to a sea-going people, among whom undoubtedly 
there is enough of energy, wealth, science, and humanity to ensure— 
‘when the battle has been once fairly accepted—conquest of the destroy- 
ing giant that lies stretched across the threshold of their home. Our 
seaside holidays are clouded by the thoughts that sometimes rise beside 
the melancholy shore, where there is no fisherman who has not tales of 
misery to tell, no visitor who makes a stay of any length upon one spot, 
without seeing a wreck of life or hope in the destruction of some vessel. 

Strongly impressed by a conviction taat these wrecks upon our coast 
represent, not a dead fact to be passively regretted, but a d d for en- 
ergetic action that our country is quite competent to meet; and ought 
to meet, for mercy’s sake, for honour’s sake, for love of its brave mari- 
ners ; we consider it to be our duty to assist with all our might in mak- 
ing public any thought expressed on this behalf that appears worthy of 
attention. Mr. Edward Killwick Calver, of the Royal Navy, bas been 
thirty years afloat, and is an Admiralty Surveyor. He has written a 
pamphlet On the Construction and Principle of a Wave Screen, de- 
signed for the formation of Harbours of Refuge, which is evidently the 
work of @ trained observer. 

For a right understanding of anything that has been done, or can be 
done for the prevention of wrecks off our shore, it is necessary to have, 
in the first instance, some clear notion of the nature of the waves which 
we desire to keep in check. 

Waves are caused by the rubbing of the wind over a sheet of water, 
forcing it into undulations, which are mostvconsiderable when the wind 
is roughest, and has freest play over a moveable and level surface of the 
widest expanse. Thus there is one cause for the ripple of the pond and 
the Atlantic billow. When there is an off-shore gale, the waves near 
land are low, and they mount higher and higher as we travel seaward 
over them. The wind from the coast, when first striking the water, 
raises a’wave of a certain height, and when the wind can no longer force 
up its increasing weight nom ae the increasing tendency, by reason of 
its weight to tamble down again, it falls ; and by its fall gives undulat- 
ing movement to the sea beyond it,asa beam would if it fell on the same 
spot. The wind, helped by the tendency to rise in undulation thus es- 
tablished, lifts the next wave higher, it is heavier before it falls; and 
when it falls a stronger undulation is produced by the increased weight 
of its mass. The force of the wind, therefore, will be able to carry up 
the next wave higher still ; and while the weight of the wave is thus 
growing, and the undulation produced by their fall is deepened, the 
wind, clear of obstruetion from bills, trees, and other fixed impediments, 
can gather all its force into each blow, and becomes mightier to raise the 
waters towards heaven. So we come to the huge undulations of the mid- 
Atlantic. . 

Because the risings and the fallings necessarily must follow each other 
in succession, the descent of one wave urging up the next, the whole sur- 
face of the sea seems to be moving forwards ; but there is no such real 
progress in thé water. When over the surface of a field of corn, the 
Waves run with the wind, every blade bends, rises, and returns to its 
place. Undulations may run rapidly along a shaken rope, yet the rope 
does not move forward with them. When a swell passes a ship at anchor 
in a calm day, if a piece of wood be dropped over the side, though the 
waves may be runuing towards shore at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, 
the wood rises and falls where it was dropped, and does not travel with 
them. Sometimes at sea an undulation which remains for a time after its 
cause has departed, crosses another of which the cause is then in opera- 
tion. If these waves were propelling forces, they would dash each other 
into foam, with a wild conflict. Being mere undulations of the water, 
they cross over each other without disturbance. It is true that a vessel 
with her bows pointed in the direction towards which the waves are tra- 
velling, although uninfluenced by tide, will slowly forge a-head ; but 
this she does simply because the weight of her mass propels her forward 
down the slope of each undulation by which she is lifted. It might have 
seemed unnecessary to dwell on an account of the formation of ordinary 
deep water waves (which must not be confounded with the tidal wave 
that underlies them), if a misapprehension as to their nature—which no 
man of eminence since Newton’s day has felt a doubt about—had not 
caused many conflicting opinions to be expressed before the Harbour of 
Refuge Commission, fourteen years ago. 

As to the height attained by billows in mid-oceaa, reports do not agree. 
To the eye of the seafarer, it truiy seems that they mount up to heaven, 
they go down again to the depths ; but, of the height of waves in the sea, 
as of the number of stars in the sky, we form our impression subject to 
some causes of optical illusion. The rapid movement of the vessels from 
which observations of the height of waves have to be taken, makes it 
difficult to include every allowance due to error in a measurement. The 
best attempts can only yield approaches to the truth. The late Doctor 
Scoresby, during several hard gales in the Atlantic, measured many 
waves of about thirty feet, and one of forty-three. Another observer 
measured forty-five feet waves off the Island of Ascension, and declared 
that they sometimes rose sixty or seventy feet in the adjacent open sea. 
A third, and very competent observer, testified before the Select Com- 
mittee on Shipwrecks, fifteen ese ago, that he had measured the height 
of waves in the Atlantic in a heavy gale, and found none to exceed nine- 
teen feet, after repeated trials, and when every conceivable allowance 
had been made for error. And these calculations refer to the massive 
billows far away in the wide and deep Atlantic. In the narrow and com- 
paratively shallow seas that surround England, undulation cannot be es- 
tablished on so grand a scale. Mr. Thomas Stevenson, a famous builder 
and designer of light-houses and artificial harbours, says, that at the 
mouth of a harbour in the German Ocean with six hundred miles breadth 
of sea before it, during south-easterly gales, the extreme height of a wave 
was thirteen feet and a-half. In the } aa water of the German Ocean, 
when a north-easter is blowing, he bas no doubt that they rise considera- 
bly higher. The Count de Marsilli found the highest wave on the coast 
of Languedoc, with six hundred miles of sea before it, to be fourteen feet 
ten inches. On the eastern coast of England there is a sea-front of about 
three hundred miles, and we may assume fifteen feet to be the utmost height 
to which the waves are raised in any gale. When the force that raised 
the undulation is withdrawn, the effect continues and subsides by degrees 
under the ordinary influence of gravity and other causes of resistance, 
The pace of a deep-water wave partly depends upon its size ; a six foot 
Wave may run twelve miles an hour, a fifteen foot wave fifteen miles an 
hour. Over the same spot successive waves may travel at unequal 





tes. 

The rub of the wind over deep water does not set the whole mass into 
motion. Waves are the movements of the surface only. The force of a 
tropical typhoon may indeed stir up deep water to its recesses, but upon 
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our coast there are no typhoons, In gales on our eastern coast the sea- 
bottom is sometimes ground up from a depth of fifteen fathoms ; so far 
down, therefore, the agitation may, at times, extend. Waves of six or 
eight feet have been often seen to change water with a depth of seven or 
eight fathoms, The Venus cassina, a large shell not known to live at a 
less depth than seven fathoms, often is thrown up daring heavy galeson 
the coasts of Scotland, Ireland, and the isle of Man. At Holy , the 
‘egasus steamer, which sank in eleven fathoms, a little to the north-ward 
of the Goldstone, lay unburt until there came a fierce north-easter, when 
she broke up at high-water. Examination of the Chesil Bank at Port- 
and Breakwater the influence of waves at a depth of t fa- 
thoms, and the sea has been found moving shingle towards the main ata 
et greater depth. But we are t by the Astronomer Royal that be- 
ow the surface of a troubled sea tion of disturbances goes on more 
rapidly than any one might at first think ; in fact, in geometrical pro- 
and the divers ry ang in remo’ the wreck of the Royal 

George at Spithead, found that they could work below as quietly and ef- 
fectively under the heaviest sea as under calm, and that they were often 


most successful in strong gales of wind. Whatever may be the action of | beaches. 


that part of the wave below the level of the water, it does not operate 
by beating on an obstacle, for Mr. Coode, after ten years’ experience, 
states that upon Portland Breakwater even a powerful breaker does not 
— v= blow below a depth of twelve or fifteen feet from the level of 

e water. 

The crests of deep-sea waves, first sharpened by the wind, then broken 
and blown over as fuam, are not for their resemblance to the foam of 
breakers, to be dreaded as the breakersare. Such foam is but dead water 
that bas less speed than the wave from which the gale is dashing it. 
Spray of this kind, seconded by the plunging of a vessel, may make 
havoc with feeble bulwarks, or sweep ight boats from a deck, but it is 
powerless against the sharp bow of a vessel by which it is breasted, and 
even the Dutch fishing vessels ride at anchor unharmed in the midst of 
it. A very slight obstacle will reduce what size and force it has. Ad- 
miral Bullock has seen even fishermen’s nets cut off the crest of a deep- 
sea wave, and produce comparatively smooth water under their lee, 
Boats driven off shore by gales of wind have been saved with their crews 
by riding under the lee of their spars formed into a raft over which the 
surface-drift has spent itself. At the Cape of Good Hope a sea-weed 
baulks these ocean breakers, and the effect of oil upon the troubled 
waters has become a proverb. Fishermen have towed masses of greasy 
garbage behind their boats to destroy a following sea ; and before Frank- 
lin recommended pouring oil upon the waves, the Steward of Kilda, in 
one of the Western Isles of Scotland, used, in a storm, to tie a bundle of 
puddings made of the fat of the sea-fowl to the end of his cable and let it 
fall into the sea behind the rudder. This hindered the waves from break- 
ing. When, two years ago, the screw-steamer William Beckett ot Goole 
foundered off the Scaw, the crew escaped through a heavy sea solely by 
use of oil. Dutch fishermen are sometimes to be seen entering the har- 
bour of Scarborough, in heavy weather, cutting off the crests of the fol- 
lowing waves by diffusion of oil over the surface of the water, thus giving 
the wind a greased surface to rub over, as roughly as it would, and es- 
tablishing a broad smooth wake behind the vessel. And when the wind’s 
work has been thus destroyed, it needs time and space to work in before 
anything like the old force of the suppressed wave can be re-established. 
By the force of tides or friction deep-water waves may also be intercepted, 
retarded, reversed, redirected, and destroyed. Mr. T. Stevenson says, | 
that “ From observations specially made at Sumburgh Head Lighthouse, 
in Shetland, during a westerly storm, so long as Sumburgh Roost, (one 
of the most formidable tide-ways in those seas) was cresting and break- 
ing heavily, one could easily have landed in a small boat at a creck, or 
bay, called the West Voe; but no sooner did the Roost disappear to- 
wards high water, than there came in towering billows that totally sub- 
merged cliffs of very considerable height.” Again, deep-water waves 
heaping themselves up against a steep and rocky line of coast, fall back 
and establish a reversed system of undulation that reduces the height of 
the waves next coming in. By such recoil Mr. Calver thinks, from his 
own observations, that one-third of the original height of the advanc- 
ing wave is lost. 

With these deep-sea waves we have now to contrast the breakers formed 
in shoal water. As the deptb lessens the rate of movement in the lower 
part of the wave is retarded by increase of friction at the bottom, the 
greatest speed is at the top, and the front of the wave therefore becomes 
erect, leans forward till its top overhangs its base, and falls with a tre- 
mendous force upon the shore, or upon any solid object that may lie be- 
neath its stroke. Such a wave, roughly speaking, breaks when itsfheight | 
above the water level equals the depth to the ground below it ; for ex- 
ample, a fifteen foot wave breaks over fifteen feet of water, but five feet 
breakers are found also in eight or ten feet water, nine foot breakers in 
the sea of a shore thirteen feet deep. Of the stroke of a breaker the force 
is represented by its weight multiplied by its speed. Breakers at Loch 
Awe have torn a stone of a quarter of a ton from the masonry of the land- 
ing-slip. The waves of the German Ocean broke in two a freestone 
columa twelve yards high in a place where it was nearly four yards thick. 
In a gale at Granton a stone weighing a ton was picked out ofa wall 
and thrown upon the beach. A block of fifty tons weight was moved by 
the sea at Barra Head, one of the Hebrides. At Plymouth Breakwater, 
so tremendous is the force of the breakers, that stones weighing ten or 
fifteen tons have been taken from below low water and carried over the 
top of the breakwater. By instruments contrived for the purpose, Mr. 
Stevenson found the force of breakers at the Bell Rock Lighthouse to be 
a ton and a-half on every foot of surface, and the force of Atlantic break- 
ers on the lighthouse at Skerryvore to be not less than twice as terrible. 
On the other hand, at Sunderland, the North and South Beacons, formed 
of wood without any support, resist the breakers of the heaviest gales. 
So difficult is it to generalise upon what Smeaton called “ those powers 
of nature that are subject to no calculation.” At Brighton the force of 
breakers during heavy gales was found by Sir Samuel Brown to be eighty 
pounds to a foot upon a cylindrical column one foot thick. 

This, then, is the general character of those sad sea waves agaiust 
which breakwaters are reared for the protection of the seamen on our 
coasts. There are three kinds of breakwaters now in use: long-slope, 
upright, and floating. The old breakwaters of Tyre and Carthage, 
Athens and Halicarnassus, in later history the breakwaters of Venice, 
Genoa, Rochelle, and Barcelona, in our day the breakwaters of Cher- 
bourg, Plymouth, Kingston, Howth, &c., have been built upon the long- 
slope principle. Stone rubble is thrown into the sea along the line pro- 
posed till the material reaches above high water springs. It is left for 
the action of the sea to define its form, and when it is fixed at the angle 
of repose, the work is faced with rubble or squared masonry from the low 
water-mark upwards. The profile of such work varies with its position. 
Cherbourg breakwater has on its outer face four distinct slopes between 
the top and bottom: one meets the higher break of the waves, another 
has the greatest slope because exposed to the whole battery of the break- 
ers, a third is between equinoctial low-water and the point below the sur- 
face where the action of the breaker ceases to be felt, and the fourth, 
with least slope, is beneath the action of the waves. The principle has 
failed, and the upper slopes are now being removed for alteration. The 
defect of the whole long slope principle, Mr. Calver urges, is that it 
creates artificially a shallow fore-shore, and converts a deep sea wave 
into a breaker. This attacks the masonry, and often in a few hours de- 
stroys months of labour. The long-slope breakwater is a conjuror that 
can call up a spirit from the vasty deep only to be its victim. More- 
over, the first burst of the breaker it assists in making is upon its weak- 
est part—the toe—where stones lie in an unconnected heap. These stones 
are dug out by the water and thrown up the smooth masonry. When 
such a breakwater faces an oblique sea, there is a shoal formed, as at 
Cherbourg and elsewhere, only to be kept under by a large annual out- 
lay. The breakwater is defective also by reason of the vacant spaces be- 
tween stones. Under the beat of a breaker, air in such holes has an ex- 
plosive force. Again, such breakwaters are at best suited to front only 
a storm equal to the strongest that took part in itsformation. Thus Mr. 
G. Rennie said of Plymouth breakwater : “If nature bas not a stronger 
storm than it has hitherto had, it will remain firm; but if a stronger 
storm comes, it will alter agaia.” Cherbourg breakwater was three 
times in forty-two years raised above high water, and as often beaten 
down again by the waves, and the use ofan upright wall above low water 
had to be adopted. Plymouth breakwater has several times been partly 
wrecked. Eighty yards of Howth breakwater were once destroyed ina 
north-east gale ; Kingston requires continual repairs. At Portrush four 
thgusand tons of material were washed round the pier-head, and formed 
id® an artificial reef seventy feet long, rising three feet above low water. 
For two centuries annual havoc has been made on the mole of Algiers. It 
is said on behalf of the loog-slope breakwater, that it is an imitation of 
the beach formed naturally. In form it is an approach to such an imita- 
tion. But on a beach Nature repairs what shedestroys. The sea breaks 
with tremendous weight upon the Chesil bank as well as upon Plymouth 
breakwater ; but in one case it gives as much as it takes, in the other it 
simply destroys and compels the employment of a large etaff of men, but 
for whose industry in keeping up repairs, the breakwater would soon be- 








come @ ruin, hen it has been made, the long-slope breakwater, 





is Dy fact, to be maintained only at a constant and considerable yearly 
0: 

When the matter was inquired into before the Harbour of Refuge Com- 
missioners of eighteen hundred and forty-four, of nineteen chief men in 
agrees science who were called as witnesses, fourteen were deci- 
dediy opposed to a mode of construction which has been defined as 
“rade and unscientific, being a means of procaring the smallest amount 
of resistance with the largest quantity of materials.” 

The result of the inquiry was the determination which is now being fol- 
lowed out to construct for the t harbour in Dover Bay a breakwater 
upon the second principle, that of the w t wall. This does not con- 
vert the sea undulations into General Sir Harry Jones 
observed with interest how the same sea rose and fell without violence 
against the upright circular head of the eastern arm of Kingston break- 
water, while on the long slope it was breaking with great fury. Sir H. 
De la Beche noticed the same effects produced by the varying nature of 
the shore near Fishguard. The same on shore sea, which duced a 
mere flop on the vertical cliffs, caused heavy rolling breakers on the 

r Airey has testified that he once rowed out of Swan- 
sea Harbour at high water when very high sea was running, and without 
risk even of the boat’s touching, ae so near a, pier-head that it could 
be struck with an oar. Two hundred yards farther on, he passed a shoal, 
where the sea broke so heavily that it carried two rowers out of the 
boat and nearly filled it. The summit of the upright wall breakwater is 
exposed to the broken crests of the deep water waves ; but, as we have 
seen, these are not dangerous. This, therefore, is the form of breakwater 
advocated by the greater number of the men of science in our day. Its 
only drawback, as a sea-wall, is the necessity of building on a bot 
levelled by help of the diving bell, with none but best’ materials, tacit 
throughout with heavy blocks well jointed and cemented. It is liable to 
pci from bad workmanship or fault in the foundation, and it is a costly 
stracture. 

Floating breakwaters have been condemned so generally for their in- 
security ; that, although they do meet one of the great obstacles to good 
harbour construction and allow free passage to the tidal streams, £0 
keeping the bottom clear of silt, they have few friends. 

The process of silting is the ruin of most harbours. Here and there, as 
at Kingston, blue sea water comes in so free from deposit, that there is no 
eettlement inside ; but generally the waves and currents keep a considera- 
ble mass of matter in suspension, and with this the water comes into the 
closed harbour, whether protected by a long-slope or an upright break- 
water, to stand and settle. Our artificial harbours are now mud-traps. 
All the cingue ports have been choked in course of time. It is the shut- 
ting out of that strong movement in the water which stirs up the mudd 
sand into its mass that causes the deposit. In the Royal George, after it 
had been some time submerged, General Pasley found littie or no ac- 
cumulation in the free water about its sides ; but inside, where the water 
had been harboured and stilled, it was silted up twenty-nine feet. Thus 
it is found that a bay is sandy and shallow ; but a headland round which 
currents sweep, is steep. 

Dover Refuge Harbour is to be a close harbour on a grand scale, en- 
closing by upright-wall breakwaters a space of seven hundred acres. 
Only a weak tidal current will come in through narrow entrances from a 
sea charged highly with niatter whenever the weather becomes boisterous. 
It is calculated that the deposit within the barbour will reduce the depth 
throughout by six inches annually. But the yearly cost of removing 
those six inches of deposit would be twenty thousand pounds. Either 
this cost must be incurred, or in long course of time the Refuge Harbour 
must needs go the way of the old cinque ports. In Ramsgate Harbour, 
with an area of forty-two acres, the yearlysdeposit is two feet in depth. 
At Folkestone, with an area of fourteen acres, the silting is not less. 
Again, such breakwaters act like groynes upon the outer sea, and cause 
an advance of coast, as at Lowestoft, where the shore, north-eastward of 
the harbour, bas advanced outwards from the heel to nearly the line of 
the head of the wall, a distance of about five hundred feet. The approach 
to Grimsby dock is to be maintained only at a great annual cost. The 
Harbour of Refuge C issioners pted the fact in a sort of despair, 
that from the stilled water in harbours sediment must fall to the bottom. 
Plymouth breakwater has cost a million and a half, Cherbourg three 
millions, 

Captain Vetch said in his Dover evidence, “I have been led to form a 
strong opinion that none of our existing modes of construction are com- 
mendable or advisable, and that if anything is to be done, we must look 
to new contrivances and discoveries, all of which will require to be tested 
by satisfactory experiments before adoption.” 

One of these new contrivances is that of Mr. Calver. Briefly, it is a 
stretch of paling which he calls the Wave Screen—of material and struc- 
ture duly considered with regard to strength and durability, crossing the 
tide-way as nearly as possible so as freely to admit the tide, and to 
reduce the waves one-half while breaking their crests, A twelve 
foot wave would thus pass through the paling as a six foot wave into the 
harbour, and become further stilled in proportion to the expanse ; but 
there would still be the scour of the currents and the stir of the water to 
keep the harbour’s bed clean, and to hold silt in suspension. The gene- 
ral idea is not absolutely new. Sir John Rennie, says Mr. Calver, 
seemed almost to be describing the wave screen when, in ailusion to the 
moles of Porto Giulio and Misenum, and the ports of Astium, Astia, and 
Ancona, he remarked : “ They were all constructed on arches, and their 
object was to produce sufficient circulaiion of currents through the arches, 
and at the same time to have sufficient solidity to break the sea—a most 
ingenious and scientific principle.” 

The wave screen, as Mr. Calver has planned its construction, would 
cost, he believes, in its most expensive form, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds a mile, and a mile of wave screen could be built in about 
two years. Cherbourg breakwater has been sixty or seventy years in 
building ; Plymouth is not yet finished. 
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HOW I KILLED A CARIBOO. 
TO THE BARRENS. 


It was the morning of the last day of the year ; the hands of the clock 
were indicating half-past five, and the quicksilver of the thermometer 
twenty-five degrees below zero ; when I, Anaxagoras Linstock, tourist and 
philcsopher, left Fredericton, in New Brunswick, in the following mis- 
cellaneous company : a Red Indian ; twelve pounds of similarly-coloured 
beef, eight of pork, sixteen of biscuit, one of tea, and six of sugar ; one gal- 
lon of brandy, tins of mustard, pepper, and salt ; forty potatoes and as 
many onions ; a frying-pan, a tin kettle, and two “ tots” or tin cups; a 
rifle, a fowling-piece, and ammunition ; lucifer matches, snow shoes, to- 
mahawks ; a sled and pair, and Will Doherty the driver. Our destination 
wasatract some thirty miles distant through the bush, called “ the 
Cain’s River Barrens ;” and our object to spend six days, which I had to 
spare, in slaughtering or endeavouring to slaughter one or more of the 
Cariboo which therein do congregate. 

Now perhaps I should premise, for the benefit of the uninitiated, that a 
Cariboo is not the same as a Caribee, and that I was not purposing to 
prove any of the entente cordiale which I may have felt for my Iodian all 
by aiding him in a bloodthirsty expedition against a hostile tribe. t 
was as yet but an undeveloped Hawkeye, being only in what is, accord- 
ing to Cooper, a preliminary stage of the character, that of Deerslayer ; 
and my thirst was but for the blood of the Reindeer of North America, 
the Zurandus of Buffon and Cuvier, commonly called the Cariboo. 

Let me introduce my Indian—Awahwas, or “The Wild Goose ;” 
named probably from some youthful frivolities. He is of the blood royal 
of the Meleceets, and heir-presumptive to the dignity of the “ Sargum,”’ 
or chief ; a fineal descendant of the ancient Delaware dynasty, of which 
tribe the Meleceets are an offshoot ; and I take Uncas and Chingach- 
gook, immortalized by Cooper, to have belonged to but a junior branch 
of his royal race. Awahwas, however, is a good Catholic, and his god- 
fathers and gudmothers gave him a new name in his baptism: These 
functionaries seem to have been selected in equal measure from repre- 
sentatives of each language prevalent in those parts, French, English, 
and Indian : and two names unly being orthodox, to have settled their 
three contending claims of nomenclature by distorting into “ Susep 
Plangois,” what in plain English is Joseph Francis. Joe, as he is al- 
ways called, is rather a short figure, slim, thin, and wiry, but not ung 
gracefully formed. Every limb gives a hint of the most india-rubbe 
agility, while his face, and a rather disproportionate solidity of chest and 
shoulder, suggest the somewhat contradictory faculty of dogged and 
strong endurauce. His gingerbread complexion and particularly ugly 
features have been cruelly denied by nature the means of hiding any 
part of them, but wear a composure whivh would be dignified in spite of 
ugliness and beardlessness, were it not for the cunning twinkle of his 
glistening little eye, betokening qualities which are highly pleasant to 
contemplate as allies against the race of Cariboo, but which one would 
rather not make enemies of. If one met those eyes in a retired English 
lane after sunset, one would instinctively make a mental roll-call of 
one’s available resources against garotte. He is dressed in the invaria- 
ble blanket-coat of his nation, adorned with many-coloured strings at 
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the hood and borders, and red cloth inlaid at the seams ; and con- . Moreover, | track ready to be picked up on our he say “ 
fined at the waist by s b mpportig basting knife sheathed in acoommedate himeelt| two caliboo.” Dat this is'« digreniony anh oe kang cn oe 
woctoant clout eit consiionoy Hike wack-loather age |e isles te wis 
28 colour like r;and their several gra-| Scarcely are we in the open country when Joe, in 
his poh: neal and ena otter-skin, seems not indeed at the fire ; it is corres- re if he were shot. I imitate him, and in our ambush have it ex- 
cower! 1 of his head-gear as a confused mass of black at the head, and an intermediate that he sees two caliboo. After some pointing I make out two 
hair Som caber tc te tat tbocinors, ta the nigle of on Iawoke auburn beasts, about the size of cows, with white beards and 
kempt the First. Yoa may at 2 oe find my pot nape an oo Sievale Mires fem wpa TE 
land, without seeing a wilder figure companion haunches among some abou e 
Berean I Hes at bere bps met to stalk them, cap egy eraieryhbard every shrub for cover 29e seus 
, equal to the cold of that morning I had never felt. There un- | along crouching most wonderful manner ; every joint bod: 
was a a witn it which no amount of blanket-coats i poke bent till he presents quite a bat going as easil = 
or SceaTiaA ; ant wo, tas Goes Naina siewhers of tha ,” and it re- | if that were his favourite attitude and he were naturally I 
expedition, were glad to ourselves and the inanimate of our com- due sense of | reduce my back and legs to a painfully acute and, I may add, acute} 
pany into as close 3 mass as we could on the bottom of the sled, which was pale dawn comes crowding in painful angle, make my big person as small as posible, and follow at hia 
a. long fiat wooden tray, mounted on a pair of clamsy-wooden never known how much 
or runners. For myself I squeezed ay ee ee ee shadder at the new dis-| They are still a long way off, when Joe stops again—“ No goot ; no 
Pees Sea Snr Sing, Seeinly > Sects, on Sea Oe Oe at once ; | more sticks, no more cover ; I s’pose shoot here.” AndI am about to 
vizor of my cap u' to prevent a frozen face, till it- tion I find at break- | try my luck at that distance, when down he .tumbles again fol- 
aur tees laie » lad coaitaney Umeecvices to teh, cal ved that lowed by me, and points to a third which he has detec! pod nog 
even ice can sometimes be productive of warmth. Better, however, for We cross some tracks | ing along in a direction vertical to our own, in which, if it it 
this end than flannel or far, or even ice, was Will Doherty's never-ceas- must come near the little thicket in which we are in ambush. 
stock of songs and anecdotes, and hearty good humour; and the ous collocation of logs and boughs,| The excitement is too for human nerves. Iam at the heat of 
die veavaiels sit of tin weeds tana with car bust of music and lau: three | “ spirits boil” with our quick crouching run, but shake all over like a 
ter as we the heavy drifts—a duet to which the shrill jingling 2 «Why, Joe?” “Oh, | jelly jast put on a table. I reason with myself on the folly of this as we 
of the and the dull, of the runners their fur- look, bat can see nothing more than the same uneven- | creep along to meet our new friend ; and by the time Joe gives me his 
rows, added a not unpleasant treble obligato, but which was sel- ed underwood and fallen timber cause ~ | final advice, “ Behind ’un shoulder,” I am as calm again as ever. 
dom ted into a trio by a sound from Joe, who has with the name | where; but Joe “ guessed” it, and he is never wrong when he} A hundred and twenty yards distant ; is it safe to creep nearer? Joe 
the “ 14 oa oe ecampe hee prog taciturn of | expresses an opinion so strongly as that, so he digs a well in the snow | thinks so, and we sneak on. 
his taciturn race, with a stoicism which refused to relax into a/| with his axe, and there sure enough is a trickling stream far under-| About a hundred yards. I look at Joe for advice; his face gives no 
smile at our most bien, © na or into more than three pithy words, | neath, which we adulterate with brandy, drink, and proceed on our way > 
with at least a semicolon between each, in answer to our most personal | rejoicing. t must be little more than ninety. “Now,” whispers Joe. I rise and 
When Joe says he “ thinks” he is mostly wrong ; when he “ »”” | fire. 
narrowly cooaping immersion in crossing a river on ice rotten | very nearly always right ; when he “ guesses” it’s 1, and I should | The jolly big beast gives three splendid bounds high into the air from 
with the snow, we arrive about noon at the hat of the last settler in our | despair of ever reaching the Barrens many times y, if Joe were not | his haunch-deep footprints, and from the third falls flop, heavily, but 
direction, whdse fold is oftener visited by bears than his hut by man, and his royal “ guess” that we are right all the time, so I toil on in | softly, like an elephant on a feather-bed. 
who ie propertionstty excited at our approach. Here the road ends ; | faith of the ipse dizit. “ Got him,” whispers Joe, and that is all our triumph at present, for 
if an opeeiss through the trees deg which we have journeyed At last, an hoar or two before sunset, Joe surprises me by suddenly | the other two are still hovering near, not having seen us yet, and not 
80 far—freer, it is true, from fallen timber and such obstructions from the SS we are within a mile of the Barrens. He can’t tell me | caring for the crack of a rifle above the other no of the forest. So 
rest of the forest, but covered with unbeaten snow varying from two to | how he knows; I don’t believe he knows how he knows himself; he | we follow them, till cover again fails and we are forced to put up witha 
five or six feet in depth,—can be dignified with the name of road. Will | “ guesses” it. “This,” he says, “ goot place camp: if camp too near | distant shot, which misses. They see us too now, and are off full gallop 
Doherty is to leave us now ; so Joe produces our stores, and we give him scare Caliboo.” 4 am not without my suspicions that Joe | to the woods. Never mind ; Joe’s dream is fulfilled ; we have killed our 
ponte bevy cut short by his h to retara to meet his sweetheart | thinks that he has had enough of the treboggin for to-day ; but I defer | third cariboo. 
ata with which the choice spirits of Fredericton are parposing to | to his judgment, so we go through yesterday ovahags process over| To which we hasten back, where he lies dead and well-nigh buried. All 
welcome in the New Year ; and even Joe is seduced into something which | again, making this camp, however, rather more elaborate and comfort- | the dormant “ Awahwas ” now breaks forth in Joe, and offhe starts ina 
may be construed into a smile as we drink the last of many stirrup-cups | able than the last, as we are to spend four nights in it, and roofing the | dance and song of triumph round the victim, excitedly but gravely, and 
to so inspiring a toast as this information afford us ; while Will himself | side which is not fire with about a dozen planks, which Joe, with no wea- | as if it was his duty to be excited. 
in language which shows that, whatever may be his ideas of the mar- mae but his axe, cuts and splits in about half-an-hour out of the side of a Higger-hogar : higger-higar : higger-higar (forte). 
riage oath in particular, he has at least studied the nature and variety ge pine. Micemicht bootay bootay bootay . . . . ad lib. (diminuendo). 
¢ ay = oyna a very night to take my ‘ All a A eens i hog frozen ty a — meat, pote, ae Yooi Yoi (frie ~ sshaheiies cbuidbinn’ 
 opportunit; ny uestion. ave to be chop; with an axe, and stay a long time in the Dg-pan . ° 
Ti wens wooden ; ae ote laughter and noise of Will’s de- | before they will begin to cook ; but Joe's paienaate rise with difficulties, Higger-higar, &c. (Da capo.)* 
to the hedvy, silent tramp throagh the lonely bush, which | and our new-year’s dinner is the best I ever tasted. And don’t we relish | I follow, both in dance and song, and to the latter add several words 


the continuation of our journey. Joe had transferred all our 
stores to a “ treboggin,” which is toa sled what a wheelbarrow is to a 
wagon, and was hauling them after him on the snow; while I marched 
to “ make tracks” or beat down the snow with my snow-shoes, so as 

to give an easier furrow to the treboggin. 

t is no easy work, the first attempt to walk on soft, yielding snow, 
each foot carrying with it its own flooring in shape of a snow-shoe ; and 
I varied the monotony of our first hour’s tramp with an occasional fran- 
tic head-foremost plunge into the snow, where I would stick fast, in a 
condition like that of the man who attempted to walk high and dr 
across @ river with corks on his feet, and discovered his mistake by find- 
ing himself hanging by his heels perpendicularly into the water. I was 
palatal conscious of cutting’a most ridiculous figure each time that 

oe, with a promptitude worthy of the Royal Humane Society's medal, 
hauled me out of that self-dug grave by the blanket-coat which formed 
my shroud ; but “ ridiculous” isa relative term, and Joe would supply 
no correlative to it; and I am bound to state that, 3 word or deed, in- 
tentional or unintentional, I never more mors failed in rousing any- 
body’s amusement, than I did in the case of this bronze-visaged savage— 
bronze in colour and fixedness—for whom Campbell would have altered 
his description of the Indian Chief, and have written— 


A stoic of the woods, a man without a grin. 


Such a silence it was! broken Hy | by an occasional 
crack of a rifle. “ What that noise ?”’ 1 inquired idiomatica! ly of Joe the 
first time I heard it. “Oh! cold, you know; stick ; bust,”—which is 
Joe’s way of expressing that some enormous pine has cracked with the 
frost. It is wonderful what ease and lightness of voice one seems to feel 
in the general hush and the rarefied air; a sensation of consciousness 
that one can be heard a mile off, which would be faery sage | pleasing 
toa jm ped preacher. A squirrel now and then struck in with a chat- 
ter ; but I think I heard one bird only during the entire week. “ Cheep- 
wees” is Joe’s answer to my inquiry,—‘ what bird that, Joe?” which 
word I have since discovered to be simply the Meleceet for “ bird,” so I 
presume the — in question had not been further classified by the 
naturalists of his tribe. 

On we toil all the afternoon in the same order of march, guided only 
by marks of previous travellers, few and far between, blazed on the 
trees, and by the sagacity of Joe, who has never been to these hunting 

ands before, but who sees an Indian path where I can see nothing but 
and snow. Bets have been made at Fredericton that we shall never 
reach the Barrens, but Joe assumes an air of royal superiority in answer 
to my doubts ; still, in spite of his assurance, he is at fault once or twice, 
and has to leave his treboggin to my hauling, while he makes ingenious 
casts to hit the road off again. 

About twilight Joe suddenly stops, with, “ I guesscamp here.” It is 
a bad place for a night’s halt, not being near a brook, but Joe doesn’t 
know where to look for one, so we are fain to reconcile ourselves to the 
idea of melted snow for our cuisine. Joe selects a spot under two branch- 
ing pines, whence, with snow-shoes for shovels, we ecrape away the snow 
for the space of about eight feet square, py de up round the outside : 
half of this space Joe instructs me to lay with boughs of the red cedar, 
which are to serve us for carpet, chair, table, and bed, all in one, while 
the other half is our hearth. Meanwhile he lumbers, or cuts our fire- 
wood for the night, felling with his tomahawk about a dozen of the near- 
est trees, and hewing them into logs about eight feet in length, in which 
operation I assist when my milder work is done, and am proud of Joe’s 
approval of my dawning proficiency in woodcraft. 

t to see Joe lumbering! He throws his tomahawk about his head 
apparently in the most random and flail-like manser possible, but deals 
every blow as clean and sure as if he were some thrifty householder carv- 
ing a favourite ham. Nay, he occasionally uses his feet as an outline 
for his cuts, and when some larger pine than ordinary has succumbed to 
his prowess, stands on his fallen foe with heels together and toes apar' 
in a dancing-master’s first tion, and slices out the intermediate 
angle into a notch, bringing own each blow of his whirling axe within 
a very few hairbreadths of his i I shudder to behold; but 
Joe's nerves are of the temper of his tomahawk, which, at the risk of 
spoiling the romance of the name, I should state to be a good and un- 
mistakeable Sheffield axe-head, with the maker’s name not yet ground 
out ; the handle, to be sure, is of wild and original shape, but the weapon 
is an axe, neither more nor less. . 

When the trees are cut up, the fire lit, and the logs placed handy for 
the night, Joe boils our tea, and fries our hodge-podge, and by the time 
that I have given an additional height to the wall of our camp with a 


like the 





kind of chevaux-de-frise woven of the loose branches off the logs, he pro- 
claims “ tea ready.” We feast ; smoke the pipe of peace ; fi with a 
nightcap of ; roll ourselves in our blankets ; lay our feet as near ds 
we can to , which Joe has heaped up af and co our- 


selves to sleep, our heads in the dim distance under the wall of snow. 

I lay awake a long time this first night, musing on my curious situa- 
tion. Here was I, many miles from ied human being but the wild 
case which snored at my side, deliberately choosing to spend one of the 
coldest nights of a cold climate on a bed of snow (for it was little else,) 
under no shelter but the trees and the stars. The seene was most ex- 
traordinary and eg oy The blazing logs backed by the bank of 
snow, retreating into icicles wages a yard behind them ; the fantastic 
masses of trees, all black and white, which peeped forward into our 
circle of warm glow ; the idea of vast darkness and cold beyond ; 
blacker and colder than all, the y seen through the tall gaps 
with stars which stood out even whiter than the snow for being beyond 
the ruddy influence of the fire: who could sleep in a scene so novel and 
exciting? Besides, I thought, what and if Joe should awake, and take 
it into his head to appropriate to his royal use guns and other appur- 
tenances for which he bas already expressed by word and look the 
strongest admiration : he has onl which lies gleaming 
by his side as expertly on me as I have just seen him use it on smaller 


and 
above, . 


and scramble for the tid-bits of the hodge-podge which Joe serves up 
fresh from the fire in the frying-pan, which is our only dish and plate! 
And don’t our hunting knives—for we are guiltless of forks—go 
quickly backwards and forwards from the pan to our mouths, bearing on 
them the delicious mixture of pork, beef, biscuit, potatoes, onions, grease, 
and dirt, which, with creamless tea, forms the orthodox camping diet. 
The greatest contest is for the grease remaining at the end, which we 
soak up with biscuit, or scrape up with knife, according to its consistency. 
Verily camping makes one acquainted with strange trencher-men, and 
stranger trenchers, 

Joe is less stolid to-night over our grog and pipes, and tells not very 
interesting stories of his former haunts and prowess, the chief point of 
them all being the “ big drinks” with which he has concluded days’ hunt- 
ings, till good humour gets the better of good judgment, and taking the 
palpable hint, I allow a bigger drink than usual. And Joe is to-night 
more log-like than before, and more pertinacious than ever in answering 
all appeals to make up the fire by moving the previous question as to its 
present ‘ goot’’-ness, till I am forced once and again to be stoker myself 
for the dear life, for it is no joke letting the fire out when the ther- 
mometer is twenty-five below zero. 


AT THE BARRENS. 

We start next morning in slightly different guise and order. Joe now 
making tracks, and the treboggin and its contents, and everything but 
guns and ammunition, being fatt behind in camp. About twenty mi- 
nutes’ walking brings us at last to the Barrens,—large desolate plains, 
not inaptly named after Cain,—enclosed all round by the bush, which 
here and there struggles into them, and exactly fulfilling the received 
etymology of the Latin “ saltas,”—to wit, open spaces wherein all the 
beasts of the forest may leap. 

Joe takes a good observation, but can at first see nothing to our advan- 
tage. We soon, however, cross a double line of tracks, which Joe feels 
with his hand and pronounces to be “ last night caliboo ;” so we follow 
them. Soon there is a large hollow beaten in the snow. “They sleep 
here,”’ says Joe, gathering a twig which they had browsed upon, and we 
follow a A on. The manual scrutiny is renewed every two or three 
minutes, till Joe affirms them only an hour old. He is unable to impart 
his science to me, but I gather that it has to do wiih the hardness of the 
snow in the prints, and a calculation of the amount of sun and frost which 
have acted upon them since they were made. Joe can date a track of 
yesterday to an hour, to-day’s to a few minutes. 

Great excitement: gun cases are taken off and caps put on. “ Bery 
fresh track,” whispers Joe ; “ caliboo bery near.” But on we go with- 
out overtaking them, till across another Barren we see them gallop off. 
“No goot,” is Joe’s commentary; “too hard crust; scare caliboo ;” 
which is intended to convey that the surface of the snow is so crisp, and 
our snowshoes give premature alarm by their rattle upon it. we 
turn to search for other tracks, and finding some more in thick cover, 
give chase all the afternoon, twisting and turning in every direction. 

he owners of these Joe’s manipulation again proclaims to be close 
ahead, but we cannot get within sight ; and as darkness is coming on, 
and we are far from camp, there is nothing for it but to give them up and 
turn back again. 

And now I see put to clearer proof and wonderful Indian instinct of 
finding the way. We have been meandering for hours through such 
dense bush that from two to ten yards all round has been our utmost ex- 
tent of vision. There ia no sun to guide us; very little light, and that 
filtered on us through the thick branckes, It is open to us, as I suggest, 
to retrace our own tracks and get back to camp by the circuitous course 
of the day’s march ; but Joe simply says, “I guess this ways,” and off 
we strike ina totally different direction ; and by dint of occasional ex- 
aminations of the tops of the trees, he takes us a two hour’s march in a 
straight line to our camp, which he hits off as exactly as if he had had it 


t, | in his eye as a landmark to aim at the whole distance; even as I well 


remember in my youthful days steering my college eight-oar at Magda- 
line tower, up the first reach of Oxford race-course. 

Joe thinks that he has made this manceavre perfectly clear to me b 
explaining that the trees are fullest on their south side ; and this, thoug! 
Ican’t see it myself, I can understand being visible to Indian eyes, 
which are microscopic or telescopic as occasion demands, But, given 
the south, how he knows the direction of the go Bg the labyrin- 
thine march of the day, is one of those things which pass my under- 


standing. 

lam hey yong to-night, and think cariboo shooting a delusion ; and 
Joe makes it his business to talk me into a sounder state of mind. Joe’s 
facts are not amusing, but his disjointed thoughts and broken English are 
very, especially as one finds oneself talking to him in return in the same 
idiomatic and figurative style of oratory, as if one were “ chaffing” a 
child. He tells me presently that our failure to-day is owing to our not 
having “ dreamt any caliboo.” “Goot luck dream caliboo: any dream, 
goot luck. I out last winter—other Indians—hunt moose. One night 
one Indian he dream he see ’um squaw. Kill cow-moose next day. Bery 
goot dream that—bery goot luck. Dream ’um equaw, then always cow- 
moose.” ““ Ah, cow-squaw, cow-moose,” I reply drowsily,—a remark 
which appreciates hugely, and which really seems to throw a new light 

tion. 


on his su 
“You t any ?” he asks next morning, as the hissing of the frying- 
Thadn’t. “ Wall, 1 dream three calibogy 1 


pan wakes me to breakfast. 
guess see some to-day.” 

As we go to the Barrens we cross a covey of Canadian partridges, 
which perch in the trees and wait to be shot, as is the wont of that sin- 
ay bird. I ask advice of Joe as to the propriety of firing so 
near cariboo-groand} but he says, “Oh, I guess caliboo not mind 
shoot, only man. I s’pose slioot heads off.” As our guns are loaded only 
pe ral nr 3 80 we ge lhe oy ree 

y, ly, and decapitate two unsuspecting specimens. 
only joke of the week. As we lay them in our 





taneousl, 
Joe hereupon makes his 





























not found in the original Indian, till consciousness of the curious group 
we must form sends me rolling in the snow, powerless with nad. ma 
and when I rise Awahwas isno more, and taciturn Joe is stoically skin- 
ning the cariboo. He has had an eye to business all along, and there 
has been reason in the gravity with which he went through his wildest 
contortions, for our dance has beaten down the snow all round, and he 
has now a good hard flooring ready for his laniatorial operatioas. 

He first takes off the head ; then peels off the hide with the back of his 
knife as one would an orange-rind with a spoon; then disembowels it 
(of enough for a mastodon) ; then looks up and asks whether he shall 
cut it up “Indian-ways or butcher’s-ways.”’ I choose the former, in 
which he proceeds artistically to slice open the flesh and axe asunder 
the joints till our victim is in seven or eight large pieces. Now wherein 
the Indian method of dissection differs from that of the butcher, I am not 
sufficiently in the mysteries of the shambles to explain. 

When the heart is exposed, Joe dives at it, and his features expand 
into their only smile on record, as he holds it up to view with the bullet- 
hole right through it. “Bery good shoot,” he says, while I try to look 
as if it was the sort of thing I have been used to from my youth up- 
wards. Gratifying however as it is to be able to record one instance of 
a smile from Joe, I am bound to add, as a physiological fact, that it has 
the effect of making his ugly face uglier thua before, and for all those 
infectious p: es commonly supposed to reside in smiles, is calculated 
to be a dead failure. 

The disjecta membra are now lying about on the snow, which wears the 
ap ce of white sugar burnt. Joe shoulders some of the meat and 
I ib skin, and we —— back to camp for the treboggin whereon to fetch 
the remainder, which Joe goes out again to bring home, while I lumber 
for the night. Our repast on his retarn is diversified with partridge and 
venison, in addition to all the other delicacies before enumerated, and 
my rest to-night is warmer and softer on the hide of my booty. 

The next day’s hunt was as barren agitsscene. There was a high wind 
on the plain, and the whole surface of the snow was drifting to thebeight 
of from one to ten feet above the level in one wavy cloud of fine glitter- 
ing powder, like a sea dried up into its component salt—a state of things 
more agreeable to the inner than the outer nerves ofthe eye. This filled 
up all tracks as fast as they were made, and though we found one or 
two, it was impossible to trace them, so we retreated early to camp. 

O you who have only known snow as the thick, moist, pudding-like 
substance which encumbers the ground during a few days of an Eoglish 
winter, and associate it with damp feet and snowballs, how little can 
you conceive the glories of that snow which has been pulverised by 
months of intense frost. Ask the sugar-refiner the difference between 
the coarsest brown and the finest powdered white ; ask the connoisseur 
of snuff the distance of the “ stodgiest” Rappee from the most delicate 
“ Trish Blackguard ;” ask the farmer the relative consistency of the mud 
of February and the dust of August, and you will be not a bit nearer 
than before ‘to an idea of the exquisite drift on a North American prai- 
rie. Talk of damp feet! expect them on the Sahara, but not here—of 
snow-bails! make pellets of pepper ere you hope to coagulate this. But 
it is impossible to describe it—go and see for yourselves. 


FROM THE BARRENS. 

Next morning we make a very early start, for Will Doherty is to be 
at our settler’s at four P.M., and to have tea prepared for our arrival. 
So in the dark do we breakfast ard in the dark take our farewell of our four 
days’ home, leaving it, with its “ chip loc-gwawgen,” “ loc-wei-teegen,” 
“ noe-tee-hagen,”’ and other its polysyllable culinary conveniences, with 
the names aud uses of which Joe has made me acquainted—haply to be 
inhabited by some family of bears or cat-a-mounts, or possibly to be re- 
stored for their own use by a future party huoting these Barrens. 

And now begins the hardest day’s work that I ever went through or 
expect to go through. The treboggin being loaded with the vension. 
Joe has stitched up our luggage into the cariboo-hide ; and this it is my 
province to haul for the fifteen miles of our march. He assures me that 
it is “ all same as one tleboggin,” but I do not find that its easiness of 
locomotion verifies the assertion. 

For eleven Jong hours do I drag this unwieldy mass through the soft 
sinking enow. It is always as much as I can move—often more than I 
can for several minutes together, over some log higher than usual, or up 
some steeper incline. Then the clumsy thing, being of rotund shape, 
will keep rolling over on its side, and has to be righted again with much 
loss of time, trouble, and temper; and my shoulders are one mass of 
galls and bruises from the rope, and my feet a pair of large blisters from 
the ice formed on the snow-shoes ; and [ am altogether completely dead 
beaten before half our journey is over. But there is no help for it, and 
a feeling akin to despair keeps me on. Moreover, to add to our woes, 
the hide, in which our stores are enclosed, is now frozen as hard as an 
iron box ; and though it might be wrenched open by our united prowess, 
could never be closed agai without more fire than we have time to give 
it. So, food being impracticable, our only sustainer is an occasional 
draught of “ bootay” from our flasks, and even for this the cold makes it 
impossible to stop more than a minute or two at a time. Still, English 

and Dutch courage help me on, and I think no felon condemned 
to death ever felt the relief of his pardon much more than I felt that of 
first seeing the smoke from our settler’s hut—earnest of the feast in store 
for us—curling up through the twilight. 

Soon a cheery shout announces Will Doherty, and the stalwart form of 
that jolliest of sled-drivers is seen winding through the trees. At that 
sight woes, pains, and fastings are forgotten, and [ break forth into song. 
For be it known that, apropos to certain of our former melodies, I have 
a wager with Will, who in the retirement of his native farm-house is 


*I olay” means ge 





regret ply a translation of this remarkable song, 
beyond that “bootay” means, I grieve to say, “ brandy,” being probably con- 
nected yas the Var al bouteille.” Were < hazard a conjecture, I, _ 
say that the remainder is merely what might be freely translated “ 
Reriddle-dol-de-rido.” 
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much given to the Muses of harmony and of poesy—and the wager is a 
“ brandy cocktail’’—to wit, that I cannot find a rhyme for the word 
“Cariboo.” I solve the question win the wager, and his welcome return, 
in one and the same verse, to one of our favourite airs :— 

A Cariboo we’ve killed, as you shall learn from me and Joe at tea. 

We've lots of vension for our friends ; them for Wiil Doherty. 

The haunches both are booked, [ fear ; but he shall have the spare-rib, who 

Has come to share our luck, and help to carry back the Cariboo. 

w wow wow, &c. 

- Why should I recount the feast which follows, with the noise and 
laughter accompanying our different narratives of adventure ; Will’s be- 
ing a full-confeasion how at the ball he made it all right with his sweet- 
heart, whose feelings he, with some sentiment, compares to the warmth of 
the “ tot”’ of tea which he is drinking? 

Why recount the night’s journey back to Fredericton, with its second 
edition of song and fun ; with its ovation at the different set- 
tlements which we pass, whose inhabitants rush out clamorous with in- 
quiries as to the sport, and ations at the success ; with its halt 
at the solitary “ store,” where the one brandy cocktail which I 
have won is succeeded by many brandy cocktails which nobody has won ; 
with its consignmert of Joe to the arms of his squaw at the door of their 
wigwam, after an affecting farewell, consisting, on the t of that de- 
scendant of a hundred kings, in a modest request for the remainder of 
my tobacco—upwards of half a pound of the choicest Latakia, irreplace- 
able westward of the Atlantic ; with our final arrival, very weary, but 
very jolly, as the ciocks are striking Sunday morning ? , 

Why recount the congratulations of friends, or the gratifying sensa- 
tion of distributing venison, then experienced for the first and probably for 
the last time? for the estates of the Linstocks do not lie in the Higblands, 
and where the ancient halls of our race do stand, we have long ago losts 
the right of “vert and venison” once granted us, I believe, by William 
the Conqueror or Julius Cesar, or some other early monarch ;—I fancy 
it was revoked by Nebuchadnezzar, when he took to grazing on his own 
account, and feared for the safety of the pastime if our well-known prow- 
ess was allowed free scope. Suffice it to say that in those halls, amid 

ils from man and beast of every period, there hang the trophies of my 
le, grouped with the hunting knife, tomahawk, and snow-shoes which 
assisted at their capture ; to memorialize to future generations how Un- 
cle Anaxagoras penetrated the frozen deserts of America, and slew the 
Cariboo of the Forest. T.G.F 
——— 


THE BLACK CAT. 

Translated from the Gazette des Tribunauz for the instruction and benefit of 
note-shavers, money-lenders, usurers, brokers, &c. 

In the village of Carnot, in the neighbourhood of Lorient, there lived 
a few years ago a poor widow by the name of Roperch. She cultivated 
a small farm, for which she paid a yearly rent of 225 francs, and the pro- 
ceeds of which afforded her a scanty living. At that time she was in 
want of 10 francs, and borrowed them and repaid them punctually. Some 
weeks later she borrowed again 60 francs, in order to purchase a cow. 
When those 60 francs became due she found it out of her power to repay 
them out of her earnings, and borrowed the money of somebody else, who 
charged her a very high rate of interest. The heavy obligation which 
she incurred by this transaction did not trouble her mind much ; she took 
it easy, having discovered that in order to get along, and perpetuate this 
situation, it was sufficient to borrow larger and larger sums, and to repay 
capital and interest by the proceeds of new loans. She took this course 
with a will, and continued in it for ten years with uncommon success. 

Her very neighbours, who had been her first lenders, commenced soon 
to build up a strange reputation for her. As they always and regularly 
received back the sums they bad lent her, with big interest, they offered 
new loans ou their own accord, and spread the report that the widow 
Roperch borrowed of everybody, never refused an offer of money, settled 

romptly and paid large interest. It did not take long before the widow 

operch was spared the necessity of making a step across the threshold, 
in order to obtain. money ; the accommodators flocked in spontaneously, 
uncalled for, and brought sums, which grew larger and larger. At that 
time, the interest charged was 5 per cent. a month; ata later period, 
lenders took as much as 10 per cent. a month. 

Now, you ask, how could this poor woman inspire her numerous clients 
with any confidence? It is really hard to tell. A part of them seem to 
have been seduced by a ridiculous superstition. They believed that wo- 
man was in possession of the black cat. The common people in France 
believe that the black cat is the money-devil, and a full cousin of the su- 
preme devil himself, and that he who owns it can command as much 
money as he pleases, and has it in his power to make his friends as rich 
as he wishes them to be. So the few words, “‘ She has the black cat,’’ 
were a sufficient explanation of the loans she made, and the interest she 
paid, and quieted every misgiving. It appears that the widow carefully 
nursed this stupid credulity. Itis true, that her cat was white and not 
black ; but on the other hand, when interrogated, she never denied its 
magic powers, and did not even object to being called “ the black cat” 
herself. Whenever she received a loan, she made it a point to pay al- 
ways a month’s interest in advance at the rate of from 60 to 120 per 
cent. a year ; but she always took care to take this interest-money out of 
a particular bag, which lay invariably under the cover at the foot of her 
bed, and this manceuvre, of course, confirmed the belief that she drew 
money from a secret source. 

Other lenders, strong-minded free-thinkers, who had no faith in the 
black-cat-story, believed firmly, that the widow was connected with a 
powerful company, or that the money borrowed by her went to the Go- 
vernment, and was used in the public works. The widow never contra- 
dicted these reports; she even spoke several times of “ her partners,” 
but, on being asked, what line of business she was engaged in, she con- 
stantly answered, “ that is my secret.’ 

The excitement of the lenders was kept agoing, principally by the in- 
terest ; it was natural for them not to insist upon the discovery of the 
secret of a borrower, who paid the interest in advance at the rate of 5 
and 10 per cent. a month, and who always repaid the principal on call. 
Fortunes accumulated rapidly in Carnot ; day labourers became capital- 
ists, vegetable venders bought country seats. Money rushed upon the 
widow from all sides. However, she did not use it to improve her way 
of living or her outside appearance ; she continued to work her little 
farm, and went to market, as she always did before, to sell her milk and 
butter. There in the market many offers of money were made to her ; 
many lenders would place in her hands or in her basket, considerable 
sums, without even stipulating any terms, and even without telling her 
their names. A confectioner handed her 4,000 francs, others gave her 
even as much as 16,000 francs in one sum. The giving of a receipt was 
always out of the question, as the widow could neither read nor write. 
She always pa'd upon her simple promise. 

Greed at last knew no limits. One lender stated that in consequence 
of these loans he already enjoyed an income of 500 francs, but that 
he would not be satisfied, until he could raise it to 24,000 francs a year. 

During ten years these operations continued without interruption. 
But in 1857, the restitution of the small sum of 400 francs being asked 
from her, she could not pay it, and in the despair of the embarrassment 
rose from her chair and attempted to jump into the well. The bystand- 
ers prevented her, succeeded in quieting her mind, and no suit being 
commenced on this occurrence, her credit with the lenders was soon re- 

ired. The rumour spread that the officers of justice protected the 

lack cat, and new loans were effected. But at last the bubble burst. 
She had again to repudiate some payments, was tried in the civil and 
criminal courts, and convicted. 

Though a very conceivable feeling of shame prevented maby lenders 
from filing their claims, the number of the victims who presented them- 
selves was quite large, and the deficit proved amounted to 90,000 francs. 
Then a violent exasperation seized the greedy lenders, who saw their 
usurious hopes destroyed. Even before her arrest, the widow had to call 
upon the gendarmerie for protection against a furious mob, who threat- 
ened her life. Her garden was ravaged and dug up to the depth of se- 
veral feet in order to find the hidden treasure, but in vain; and even 
now, after the trial is over, it is neither proved nor probable that the 
widow has made a single sou by her operations. The trial of this affair 
before the Court of Lorient lasted thirteen days. The Widow Roperch 
has been sentenced to five years’ imprisonment.—N. Y. Tribune. 

—_—_ 
LADIES’ CLUBS. 

Few modern institutions have contributed more to the comfort and 
improvement of society than the club. It exhibits the advantages of 
union and co-operation in the most agreeable and least objectionable 
form. Handsome and roomy apartments, well warmed and lighted, a 
large library, all new publications of note, with the chief newspapers in 
five or six languages, are open to the use of every member for an annual 
subscription varying from six to ten guineas. He may breakfast, lunch, 
dine, drink tea, and sup, under the same roof, at little more than the 





cost price of the articles consumed, in a style rivalling or excelling that | tish G 


the bores, or worse than bores, of which every club has its share, he may 
reckon on a greater freedom from annoyance or disturbance than the best 
conducted hotel or coffee-room could ensure, and it is his own fault if he 
does not find himself in familiar intercourse with some of the most ac- 
complished people of the day. In the height of the season, the Athe- 
neum Club, for example, is the daily resort of ambassadors, bishops, 
jadges, statesmen, orators, naval aod mili notabilities, authors, ar- 
tists, and men of science of European reputation, who meet and talk as 
if they were assembled at the house of a common friend. Dr. Johnson 
was wont to expatiate on tavern life as the quintessence of social enjoy- 
ment, and Shenstone has thrown attractive shade of sentimental melan- 
choly over a similar reflection : 

Whoé’er has travelled life’s dull round, 

Whate’er his may have been, 

Will sigh to think how oft he found 

His warmest welcome at an inn. 

The club offers the eame emancipation from care, trouble, and responsi- 
bility. So marked, indeed, are its attractions in this respect that com- 
plaints, not wholly destitute of solid foundation, have been made that it 
tends to discourage marriage, to weaken domestic ties, and to foster the 
selfishness which induces too many a Benedick to leave his Beatrice to 
the solitary enjoyment of cold mutton in their narrow parlour, whilst he 
is discussing an entrée under marble pillars and gilded cornices. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the female sex have begun to consider 
seriously whether they cannot be admitted to participate in the benefits 
of an invention which is so highly appreciated by the male. 

The proposition has not hitherto been received with much favour ; and 
it has been plausibly objected that the appropriate theatre for the dis- 
play of woman’s characteristic virtues is her home, be it ever so homely. 

t no new temptation to wander from it be held out to her; and, least 
of all, one which will afford the most opportune vehicle for gossip, and 
the readiest excuse for dissipation. 

As to the suggested mixture of the sexes, it may be doubted whether 
Englishmen would ever be persuaded to pass their whole day in the so- 
ciety of women, like Frenchmen or Italians of the ante-revolutionary pe- 
riod, and if they abandoned their habits in this particular, the experi- 
ment might not be found to answer in the most essential point, morality. 
It bas been tried already under the highest patronage and the most 

romising auspices; and as the fact has somehow escaped notice, we will 
iefly recapitulate the details and results. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1770 will be found the Rules of La Co- 
terie, with a list of the original members. The leading Rules were : 

That the ladies shall ballot for men and men for ladies. 

That no man shall be balloted for but by at least eight ladies present. 

That no lady sball be balloted for but by at least twelve men present. 

That one black ball shall exclude a man unless sixteen or more ladies shall 
be Yanga and, in that case, two; and if twenty-four, three ; and so on in pro- 

ortion. 
, That one black ball shall exclade a lady unless twenty-four or more men 
present, and, in that case, two ; or, if thirty-six, three; and so on in 
—— 


at upon any lady becoming a member, her husband shall become a mem- 
ber of course. 


That all unmarried daughters of ladies who are members shall be allowed to 
come without ballot and withoot subscription. 

That dinner be upon table at half after four o’clock exactly, and that every 
member present pay 8s., exclusive of the wine, whch the meu are to pay. 

That — be upon table at eleven o’clock exactly, and that every member 
present shall pay —— shillings, exclusive of the wine, which the men are to 


pay. 
very party to buy their own cards, and no supper to be allowed in the card 
room. 

There was no limit as to numbers, but they do not appear to have ex- 
ceeded 150 at any time. The committee, by whom the original members 
were elected, were: Lord and Lady Molyneux, Mr. and Mrs. Meynell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fitzroy, Miss Pelham, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Fitzpatrick, Mr. 
Selwyn, and Mr. Charles Fox. The completed list includes almost all 
the eminent members of the English world of fashion, with, the addition 
of several distinguished foreigners. On it we find the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough, the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford, the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lords John and George Cavendish, Lord and Lady Hert- 
ford, Lord and Lady Waldegrave, Lord and Lady Melbourne, Lord and 
Lady Pembroke, Lady Carlisle, Lady Mary Fox, Lady Charles Spencer, 
Lord and Lady Sondes, Lady Jane Scott, Lady Louisa Manners, Lady 
Charles Ponsonby, Lord March, Lord Bessborough, Lord Harrington, 
Mrs. Greville, Mrs. Bouverie, Miss Courtenay, Mr. and Mrs. Crewe, Mrs. 
Damer, Mrs. Brudenell, Mr. Hare, Mr. Horace Walpole, Lord and Lady 
Thanet, Monsieur and Madame de Mazarin, Monsieur and Madame du 
Chatelet, &c. &c. 

To the best of our information, Mr. Massey is the only historian who 
has alluded to this institution, one of the most curious features of a very 
remarkable era of English society. According to him, it led to an infinity 
of scandal, provoked a torrent of satire, and either died out, or was broken 
up after a short trial, though neither he nor any one else has been able 
to ascertain the exact time or the precise reason why. From a letter or 
two addressed to the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine for 1770, we should 
infer that the charges against the founders closely resembled those lately 
levelled against the patrons and patronesses of the abortive Cremorne 
Féte ; and it may be safely assumed that they gave general offence by 
their exclusiveness. But the prevalent vice of the period was one which 
could hardly fail to attain the rankest luxuriousness in such an associa- 
tion, and the known habits of some of the founders, male and female, with 
which the correspondence uf Walpole, Selwyn, Gibbon, and Madame du 
Deffand has brought us acquainted, are enough to account for a good deal 
of well-founded apprehension of obloquy. Gambling had got to such a 
pitch amongst the leaders of ton that the Chief Justice, Kenyon, conceived 
himself justified in proclaiming from the Bench that, if any of them were 
brought before him, he would send them to the pillory, without the least 
regard to sex, birth, rank, or connection. This threat was understood to 
be directly levelled at the sister of an ex-Premier and the daugb‘er of an 
Earl, both of whom were members of La Coterie. The closest parallel to 
it amongst modern clubs, therefore, would be Crockford’s, and the 
“ fastest’ of our “ fast’? ladies would hardly wish to take part in such 
suppers as formed the glory of that profitable speculation, or in the ruin- 
ous amusements that preceded or followed them.—London Examiner. 


sisal ieiesat 
A CURIOUS COMMENTARY ON CHERBOURG. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ TIMES,” 


Sir,—Before the smoke from the salutes of Cherbourg has vanished into 
thin air, and while the English burrahs and the French cries of “ Vive i’ 
Empereur !” still reverberate between the rocky shores of either coast, 
our gallant allies have thought fit to treat themselves to a spectacle which, 
if it means anything, is an insnlt and defiance to the English nation. 

With a mixture of senility and puerility that argues little for their 
boasted manhood, their first proceeding after the opening of Cherbourg 
has been to get up a demonstration against the English by celebrating a 
comm: moration of a so-called victory over their present allies; and 
the modern natio comeda could not miss the gratification of their amour- 
propre, even at the risk of losing the respect of their contemporaries. To 
be sure, they had to go some way back into “ corridors of ages’’ to find 
a bond fide victory, but by good luck they managed to stumble upon one 
only 100 years old; and, as it would seem that victories, like port and 
poetry, improve by age (ut vina poémata,) we must not be surprised at the 
marked improvement which has taken place in “ the bottle of smoke 
just got up by the State butler.” 

The Battle of St. Cast, which took place in 1758, was but a poor-bodied 
third-class affair, scarce worth the notice of the penny-a-liners of the day 
in either country, but, with the dust and cobwebs of 100 years upon it, 
comes up 4 fine old crusted full-bodied “ glorious victory,” and its very 
name ought to make Englishmen shake in their shoes. As very few of 
your readers ever heard of it I venture to give a few details. In the 
Battles of the British Army (Routledge & Co.) it is thus impartially de- 
scribed :— 

“ After a repulse from St. Malo Bligh resolved to land his forces in the Bay of 
St. Lunaire, about two leagues to the westward. The landing was rapidly and 
beautifully performed under the eye of Howe, but it would be difficult to dis- 
cover what it was intended the men should do when landed. They were 
scareely on shore when an autumnal gale made it impossible tor Howe to keep 
the ships where they were. Perhaps it was not easy to re-embark the troops, who 
had finished all the work that could be done on that point when they had burnt 
some 15 or 20 sloops and fishing boats. Howe went away with the fleet to the 
more secure Bay of St. Cast, a few leagues westward, arranging with Bligh that 
the troops should be marched by land to that bay. The old general, instead of 
making a forced march of it, loitered on the road, as if in contempt of the 
superior forces under the Duc d’Aiguillon that were looking after him. The 
French, however, paid the valour of the English troops the compliment of not 
attacking them till two-thirds of them were re-embarked. But they then pounced 
upon the remainder as they were engaged among the rocks on the ore, or 
in a hollow way that led down to them. The rearguard, consisting of the Bri- 

renadiers aud half of a regiment of Guards under General Drary, fought 





of the Trois Fréres or the Clarendon. After making fair allowance for 








for a short time with wonderful bravery, but General Drury was shot, and run- 


ping into the sea perished there. Sir John Armitage, a soldier of fortune, met 
with the same fate; many of the gallant young officers of the Guards were 
picked off by French musketeers, standing on rocks right above their heads, and 

a carnage the men broke away from their ranks and were nearly 
all either slanghtered or made prisoners.” 

The total of the British loss we are informed amounted so 812, inclad- 
ing killed, wounded, and missing ; the French loss is variously stated at 
from 40 to 400.—The Duc d’Aiguillon, who led the French troops, took 
care to station himself in a windmill ata safe distance from the villainous 
ry | and bis conduct gave rise to the well-known bon mot of De la 
Chalottais ; who, when the Duke boasted “ qu’il s’était convert de glorie 
dans ce combat,” could not refrain from saying, “ Couvert de gloire,— 
mais non, c’est de farine.” 

The French deity la Gloire must not be represented like Trath or Faith, 
Incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas ; such ‘* beauty unadorned,” simplex munditiis, 
does not suit the present fashion. Such mast be tastily got up with fic- 
tion and romance, and the original form as much disguised as a lady’s 
shape by the present fashion of outworks, Accordingly, our imaginative 
neighbours first exaggerated the number of the English troops engaged, 
and then diminished their own in a similar ratio. In the Dinan Guide, 
published by M. Bazouge, in 1857, was read that the Eaglish landed 8,000 
men from a fleet of 100 ships, who ravaged the country and committed 
deplorable excesses till the Duc d’Aiguillon arrived to the assistance of 
the courageous Ville Audrains, who with a handfal of heroes was making 
head against the enemy, and pursued the English legions to the waves 
with terrible reprisals. 


“ On the 11th of September, to follow the French account, commenced the de- 
ciding combat at 9 o’clock,a.m. The enemy had still on hand their besttroops, 
of which the Royal family formed a part. The firing was brisk on both sides, 
but our troops, in a great state of excitement, soon came to close quarters and 
threw themselves on the enemy with the point of the bayonet. Notwithstand- 
ing the fire of five of their frigates and three mortar vessels our men pursued the 
English to the sea, into which the; fe gre themselves to regain their ships. 
Remember that in this battle we only three battalions and a few detach- 
ments en; , owing to situation of the field of battle ; these were the regi- 
ments— ounois, Brie, and Fontenoi le Comte—which performed prodigies of 
valour. We reckon that the English have lost about 3,000 men killed and 
drowned and about 700 prisoners, among whom are several noblemen. We 
reckon our loss at 400 men killed and wounded. This battle took place on the 
os of St. Cast, and was over at half-past 12 at noon.”—Annuaire de St. 

‘0. 





Of the discrepancies in this t it is dless to speak ; but who 
would sup that in speaking of the three battalions engaged the au- 
thor had the meanness to be silent as to the French troops, amounting to 
9,000 men, and that his meaning is that the above regiments were the 
only Breton ones engaged ?—thus killing two birds with one stone, making 
out the English to have succumbed to three battalions, and appropriating 
the whole glory of the fight to the Bretons. 

Of course there must be many trophies of such a sanguinary defeat to 
be shown to admiring posterity ; accordingly, on the first meation of a 

tenary ation of the victory an old lady in the country 
routs out from the family rag-bag a splendid relic of the fight in the 
shape of an English standard captured at St. Cast, and preserved as an 
heirloom for 100 years, The said flag might have been the standard of 
any nation under the sun, so tattered and faded are its remains ; bat it 
was forthwith sent to a sempstress in Dinan, “ Madame Richard,’ to be 
repaired and lined, so as to bear being unfurled and waved in the face of 
perfidious England at the approaching ceremony, and then to be hung up 
in the Church of St. Cast, so that I might have had to write “Signa ego 
Punicis adfixa delubris—vidi ;” but that the authorities themselves be- 
gan to doubt the genuineness of the flag, which consisted only of a cross 
of light blue silk, the corners being entirely destroyed ; and moreover 
the detailed account of the battle, written at the time, from which the 
Dinan Guide-maker had extracted his account, gocs on to say—“ Il ne 
faut pas s’étonner si aprés une victoire aussi compléte on ne leur a en- 
lévé aucuns drapeaux ; ils avaient eu soin de les rembarquer, avec leurs 
chevaux, avant |’action.’”-—An idea as thoroughly French as the action 
would be un-English. So the flag was allowed to droop in obscurity after 
it had done its duty in stimulating the country people to subscribe their 
pence towards the promised exhibition. 

A little bit of romance was also necessary to make up the popular 
tale, so the author of Za Bretagne Catholique gives us the following choice 
morceau (page 324) :—Speuking of the battle of St. Cast, the last descent 
of the English on the coast of France, he says : 

“ Une tradition rapporte qu’au plus fort de la méiée des Gallois enrdlés dans 
Vexpedition Anglaise jettrent bas les armes en reconnaissant dans la bouche 
des Bretons leurs chants nationaux, et embrasserent leurs ennemis, dans les 
quels ils retrouvaient des freres.” 

With all due deference to M. Buron, I beg to doubt the fact, and should 
prefer it being authenticated by the archives of the Welsh Fusileers be- 
fore I take his bare word that any amount of singing would induce the 
Welsh to throw down their arms and embrace their enemies. I am 
Welsh, too, but the only thing I ever recognized, “dans la bouche des 
Bretons,” was a strong flavour of my country’s leeks and garlic, which 
by no means predisposed me to embrace them. With these materials to 
work upon, the authorities, at the iastigation of the “ honourable con- 
citoyen,” (M. Odorici Smellfungus), the antiquary, proposed that a 
monument should be erected on the field of battle at St. Cast oa this 11th 
of September, being the centenary of the glorious victory. The permis- 
wna the Government was requested and granted in the following 
words :— 

“ Napoleon, par la Grace de Dieu, &c., Empereur des Frangais, &c. Avons 
decrété et décrétons ce qui suit.—Art. I.—Les habitants du departement des 
Cotes du Nord sont autorisés & ériger & Saint Cast un t ati 
de la bataille gagnée sur les Anglais le 1]me Sepre., 1758.—Art. Il —Notre Min- 
istre Secretaire d'Etat au Department de |’ Intérieur et de la Sareté Générale est 
charge de l’exécution du present décret. 

“ Fait au Palais des Tuileries, le 2lme Avril, 1858. “ NaPoveon.” 

Flaming and incendiary advertisements were inserted in all the new 
papers of Brittany, demanding subscriptions for the patriotic work of 
erecting a monument, and all those whose ancestors shared in the glori- 
ous battle were invited to cast their mites into the treasury “ as a peace 
offering for the illustrious dead,” &c. With immense exertions a sum of 
about £200 was collected, principally in sous and centimes, beggars’ 
mites, and patriots’ pence, from all who desired to establish a claim to a 
hundred years’ ancestry, and have a kick at England at a cheap rate. 

This has been going on for the last nine months, notwithstanding the 
Emperor’s professions of cordiality, and the very friendly manner in which 
the English at Dinan received bim on his passage through Brittany. The 
plan for a monument was opened to competition, and after much discus- 
sion the award was given to a certain firm at Nantes, whose design best 
expressed the sentiments of amour propre and animosity to England which 
gave rise to the commemoration. 

This choice work of art, which was thie day inaugurated, is thus com- 
posed. A fine granite plinth rises some 30 feet from a pedestal of solid 
masonry ; and on the top of the pillar is placed a cast-iron group weigh- 
ing nearly three tons. The subject isa grayhound trampling on a pros- 
trate leopard, which the papers take care to inform us represents Brit- 
tany vanquishing England! To be sure, the grayhound is rather large 
and the leopard rather undersized ; mais, que, voulez vous? It was neces- 
sary to make the combat a little like nature, and under ordinary circum- 
stances a grayhound is scarcely a match for a leopard. The grayhound 
bears round bis neck a collar, on which are engraved the arms of Brit- 
tany, and everybody knows that the leopard is the badge of England ; at 
any rate, it was some few centuries gone by, and in Brittany what sig- 
nify a few centuries more or less? 

The execution of the group is very spirited. The curl of the gray- 
hound’s tail is very dogged, and there is something precious in the cock 
of his left eye. The leopard’s tail, too, droops limp and cowardly as if 
it had not a wag in it; but, after all, the artist is a muff of the old 


style,— 








“ Infelix operis summa quia ponere totum nesciet.” 


For not only is there a manifest incongruity in the relative characters of 
the animals, but they are too large for the capital, and threaten in the 
next struggle to fall over upon the luckless spectators who may happen 
to be “ assisting” at the fight. 1. 

The féte, however, took place with due pomp and perfect unanimity, 
inasmuch as the glorification was all on one side. The hot September 
sun looked down into the quiet bay of St. Cast, where sundry fishing- 
boats and smal! yachts were lying gaily decked with tricolours, and a 
fat little steamer brought a load of holiday seekers from St. Malo, and 
gave éclat to the proceedings by firing her pudgy carronades at intervals, 
Flags and streamers waved in all directions, and the rustic population 
of the neighbouring cantons turned out in Sunday costume, grouped 
themselves picturesquely among the trophies of laurel and oak arranged 
round the column. At 11 o’clock the committee arrived from Dinan, 
escorted by the clergy and the fire brigade, who always figure together 
on these occasions ; also by brass bands from St. Malo and Dinan, enliv- 
ening the scene with choice airs. s 

They proceed to the Cimetidre des Anglais, where the victims of the fight 
lie together in their long home, and the suo goes behind a cloud while 

















October 23 








Be citar chant the hymn des érépassés, and place laurel wreaths on the 
graves of the fallen Frenchmen. A mass is celebrated in the open air, 
and M. l’Abbé Pradhbomme pronounces an eloquent funeral oration.— 
The sun breaks forth as the sous-prefét of Dinan ascends the tribune and 
makes a speech to the assembled multitudes, which, setting aside a little 

egotism, is remarkable for its elegance and temperance. His 

is pacific, even with the temptation of indulging ia a little 


“ Au pied dun monument de victoire, élevé sar une terre des guerriers, on 
souhalter sans faiblesse la fin des combats, C'est f mape nee nous avons 
es 


peut 
ve sur la pierre de cette colonne en regard de la mer paroles pacifiques 
ores la dévise nationale. 
“ Pacis felicitas ad utrumque solem, 
“ Utramque 


oceanum, 
“ Terra et mari parta.”—(L. Odorici ser.) 


The Mayor of St. Malo then makes a long speech, addressing himself 
both to the patriotism of his auditors and, still more, to their Napoleon- 
ism, and lags io the Emperor by the head and shoulders as the final cause 
of every human good, incladiag the present demonstration.—M. Frederic 
de la Noue then gets on the platform, and, regardless of the Horatian in- 
terdict against poets, A i mense, gets on a pair of stilts of the 
most elevated dimensions and recites a spasmodic poem of bis own com- 
posure, in sixteen stanzas, with the usual Breton ingredients of Druids 
and giants, granite rocks and “ broomy knowes,” limpid skies and blush- 
ing waves, invincible Bretons and perfidious England, Duguesclin and 
Beaumanoir, and immortal glory! Aad so the /éée concludes, and the 
ponderous greyhound stands with his foot on the leopard’s throat, and 
the sailors practice climbing up greasy poles for legs of mutton and tri- 
colour cockades, in order to wipe off the reproach of Mr. Lindsay, and 
put themselves on an equality with the Eaglish sailor by the next time 
they meet upon the British Channel. 

“ Non si te ruperis, inquam, 
“ Par eris,” 


Yours truly, 
—— 


EMIGRATION ; JOHN BRIGHT ON THE STUMP. 


The following letter has been addressed, by Mr. Bright, in reply to a 
circular requesting him to attend a meetiog of the Glasgow Council of 
Trades Delegates on the subject of emigration :— 

“Rochdale, Sept. 1. 

“T have to thank the Council of your Association for the invitation to 
your approaching meeting. I cannot be present at it, but, I hope your 
discussions will do good to those most interested in them. 

“I have read your resolutions, and I am not surprised that great num- 
bers of the working men are anxious to emigrate. IfI were younger, and 
in their position, I should strain every nerve to enable me to find a home 
in the United States, or in one of the British colonies, I do not think you 
are quite correct in the assertions of the resolutions. Generally the waste 
lands in the colonies belong to the colonies. Canada belongs to the people 
of Canada, and Australia to the people of Australia, and I think any other 
arrangement would work badly. Any interference by the home Govern- 
ment would do mischief, and would certainly breed disputes between it 
and the colonial Governments and populations. Again, I do not know 
that it is the ‘ bounden duty’ of the Government to adopt measures to 
enable a portion of our population to emigrate, for if such a duty is laid 
upon it, I know not where it must end. Every man who thinks he can 
improve his position abroad may ask to be sent abroad, and, all men 
having an equal claim upon the Government, the difficulty may become, 
and soon would beeome insurmountable. I do not believe that it is the 
duty of the Government to provide means of emigration for the people, 
and therefore I could not support the main point in your resolutions. 
What I have long told the working men is this! Here you have no po- 
litical power, for the arrangements of the Reform Bill purposely ex- 
cluded you. Here you are mixed up with the wretched confusion of Eu- 
ropean politics, and your sweat is pawned by the crimes of past genera- 
tions. So thoroughly are you involved in European implication that in 
any year you may have your taxes raised, and the demand for your la- 
bour destroyed, in pursuit of some phantom in which your rulers per- 
suade you that you are interested, and your own want of information un- 
fortunately renders you easy victims to the delusions practised upon 

ou. 


Dinan, Sept. 11. Howprast. 


“ Not five years ago you rejoiced in peace, and there was a growing 
peste evident in every part of the country. Since that time we 
ave sacrificed 40,000 Eng ish lives, and have spent £100,000,000 eter- 
ling in one short war. You were consenting parties to that war ; your 
comrades shed their blood in its worthless contests, and you have paid 
a portion of your day’s labour and day’s wages ever since to defray the 
cost of it, and your voice, so far as it was heard at all, was in favour of 
the war. What is gained by it? Who has gained except the military 
cless and the eaters of taxes? 

“To working men these wars with Russia, with Persia, with China, 
bring only taxes, want of employment, precarious and diminished wages, 
and that pressure upon the means of living which urges them to look to 
emigration as a remedy for the evils they endure. And, it is a remedy, 
and the only remedy, until great changes take place in public opinion 
and in the laws and policy of thiscountry. If you emigrate you may 
reach a country where land is accessible to you, where there are no great 
hereditary proprietors, as in Scotland, who dare outrage Heaven and 
mankind by keeping 20,000, or 50,000, or 100,000 acres of land depopu- 
lated that a handful of men may enjoy the pleasures of the chase. You 
may flee to a land where laws of primogenitare and entail are unknown, 
or known only to be abborred, and where the soil is left free to the in- 
dustry and enterprise of the whole people. You may find a home where 
such destructive delusions as the “ talance of power” are unheard of, and 
where the toil of the nation of which you become a part is not absorbed 
to the amount of fifty millions sterling a year to pay for wars that are 
past, and for preparations for wars that are to come. You may become 
a part of some youthful and growing people, with whom a feudal pro- 
prietorship of land, national debt, great armaments, oppressive taxes, 
and a sbam representation, are but traditions of a melancholy past, to 
be studied only as rocks to be avoided in its new and more prosperous 
career. 

“If I do not see how the Government can be called upon to provide 
the means of emigration, do not suppose I think emigration unwise. On 
the contrary, I feel assured that, with the past and present policy of Eng- 
land, labour will find its best reward in Canada, in the States, or in Aus- 
tralia. I would prefer that Englishmen should stay at home, that our 
country should be well governed, that its foreign policy should be just 
and rational, that its burden of taxes should be light ; but, seeing small 
chance of such a state of things, I not only cannot blame, but I must ap- 
mp the resolution of every man who is determined by his industry and 

is economy to provide the means of conveying himself and his family to 
another, and, to him and them, a more happy country. 

“ Government cannot enable you to emigrate. They of you can, by 
severe effort and eaving, obtain the means to cross the ocean ; to many, 
I fear, this is not possible. I can only hope, for them, that our country- 
men may become wiser, and that, under the iufluences of a more sensible 
— and a greater economy in the national expenditure, we may be 
entering on a period of prolonged peace, during which even the poorest 
and most euffering of our population may make some sure progress in the 
way of comfort and independence. 

“T must ask cc exeuse fur writing so long a letter, and the more as 
it ie opposed in some degree to your viewe.—I am, very respectfully 


yours, Joun Bricur. 
“ Mr. A. Cumming, Glasgow.” 


This clever but sophistical production has elicited the following 
reply. 

When an able man deliberately commits an act of wanton mischief, the 
irritation which is naturally produced by his perversity increases the 
difficulty of counteracting its influence. Mr. Bright’s letter to the Trades’ 
Delage of Glasgow is so silly and so wicked that it becomes difficult 
to point out with sufficient calmness the wilful fallacies and misstate- 
wents of which it is principally composed. 
cure for anger than the recollection that it has been the object of a cal- 
culated porosniian, and it is evident that Mr. Bright wished as mach to 
annoy bis equals as to excite disaffection among the operatives of Glas- 
£0" The educated classee, the friends of liberty, the believers in the 

lish constitation, will only grotlty their pagnacious assailant be bem 
thelr temper under his insults, and the which are brought forw 

will be found by no means formidable if the controversy is conducted 

with dispassionate For the second time within a few monthe, 

’ Mr. Bright advises his poorer countrymen to emigrate, or rather he pro- 

pores a grees secession, while he at the same time considerably 

reminds hig disciples that misgov t has not even left them the 


Glengow dod of Birmiagban io traaser iwc To petoralspitader be. 


yond the ocean, is isely expressed by Horace in a line which affects 
to convey a pra steven Mr roe — ss 


Eamus omnis exsecrata civitas. 


Let us go to Canada, to the States, which have no balance of power, or 
to Australia, where there are no powers to balance, but above all, let us 
part with something between an oath and a curse from the land which 
we leave behind us, Mr. Bright leads off the litany of commination with 
an energy worthy of Ernulphus, and as long as trade is slack, or work- 
men on strike, he will not want for res = England be cursed 
in its Reform Bill, which Hag ago 4 excluded working men from the fran- 
chise ; may it be cursed in its foreign politics, in its military establish- 
ments, in its Persian war ; and, more especially, in its Russian war may 
it be cursed! Curse it in its deer-forests, in its primogeniture, in its en- 
tails ; and curse it generally, in “its feudal proprietorship of land, na- 
tional debi, great armaments, oppressive taxes, and sham representa- 
tion!” “I declare,” ‘the simple-minded politician who is proud of his 
country may eay, “I could not have the to curse Spain or Naples, 
or the late kingdom of Oude so ;” but members of the Peace Society, like 
quarrelsome people in domesti¢ life, know that for the production of bit- 
ter feeling, by the use of harsh language, there is no place like home. 

The distressed operatives of Glasgow “ may flee to a land where laws 
of primogenitare and entail are unknown, or known only to be abhorred,”’ 
and thus Mr. Bright implies that it is only the iniquitous jurisprudence 
of Great Britain which has debarred those whom he addresses from the 
ownership of land. There can be no doubt that, in a wilderness, where 
the presence of a settler is worth a square mile of forest or swamp land, is 
more easily attainable than when it is sold by the square foot in the su- 
burbs of Glasgow ; but what has the so-called law of primogeniture to do 
with the question ? Not_one landowner in a thousand allows the law to 
come into operation, except in those cases in which the statutable distri- 
bution of property exactly carries out his own deliberate intentions. The 
custom and feeling of the country is undoubtedly in favour of keeping 
estates together ; but those who have money find little diffivulty in con- 
verting it, at some sacrifice, into real investments. If Mr. Bright sup- 

8 that the English custom of succession tends to raise the price, he 
as only to inquire into the saleable value of land in France, where the 
law of primogeniture is ,§ known only to be abhorred.”” The small free- 
holder in England is at liberty to enjoy his independence, if he thinks fit 
to retain a source of income which he can any day sell for thirty-three 
years’ purchase. A purist in political economy is not ashamed to attri- 
bute to unjust laws the operation of one of the plainest and most univer- 
sal laws of trade. is perfectly clear that if factory hands become 
landholders, whether &t home or in America, they must equally abandon 
the calling to which their lives have Leen devoted. Emigration may 
provide poor men with a livelihood, as labourers or agricultural mecha- 
nics, but it will assuredly not raise up a great manufacturing city on 
the St. Lawrence or the Red River. The oppressions and abuses of the 
English Gcvernment have not prevented Glasgow from increasing since 
the beginning of the century, fivefold in population, and twentyfold in 
wealth, and it is the mere raving of factious malignity to suggest that 
recent foreign policy has rendered emigration the only method of escap- 
ing from ruin. 

Mr. Bright says, not without exaggeration, that the Russian war cost 
100 millions; but he is perfectly aware that, under the political consti- 
tution which he advocates, it would have been commenced with less hesi- 
tation, prosecuted more angrily, and continned after the offer of toler- 
able terms of peace. It is impossible that the moiety of the outlay which 
was met by loans can have hitherto materially affected the prosperity of 
the country. Of the remainder, about one half was provided by the ad- 
ditional percentage on the Income-tax, and the residue by increased du- 
ties on malt, on spirits, and, to a limited extent, on tea and sugar. The 
proportion of the burden which has fallen, directly or indirectly, on the 
workmen of Glasgow must be infinitesimally small ; and it is certain that 
the failure of the Western Bank, and of some of the principal firms in 
the town,,has had a far more injurious effect on trade than all 
the public measures of the last ten years. Yet the Directors and manu- 
facturers who gambled away millions of the property of others escape the 
wrath which falls on “ those who keep 20,00, 50,000, or 100,000 acres of 
land depopulated, that a handful of men may enjoy the pleasures of the 
chase.”” Now the Scotch deer-forests are not produced by primogeniture, 
tbey are not established by law, and if they were staked out in ten-acre 
allotments to-morrow, although they would lose nine-tenths of their va- 
lue, they would not add a penny or a potato to the wealth of any work- 
man in Glaegow. Mr. Bright is fully aware that many members of his 
own class exercise their right of profiting by the wealth which they have 
earned, by renting or purchasing the Highland shootings which are every 

ear in the market. In this country, the ownership and occupation of 

and are perfectly free, nor does any paternal law prohibit the conver- 
sion either of a sheepwalk into a deer-forest or of a cabbage garden into 
a skittle-ground. 

It may be true that the occupation of land for purposes of pleasure 
diminishes to a limited extent the aggregate wealth of the country ; but 
the English grouse-shooters and deer-stalkers add enormously to the 
prosperity of the Highlands, and it is difficult to understand the right of 
any intruder to question a bargain which satisfies all parties concerned. 
The leader of the Peace party means, not that his correspondents should 
= by the extension of sheep farming in the North, but that they should 

ate and envy the unoffendiog owners of deer-forests. All pleasure is 
expensive, and economists are at liberty to argue that the community as 
well as the individual is poorer in consequence of any unproductive out- 
lay, but practically it is most convenient that the owners of property 
should do what they will with their own, and it would be quite as just to 
fall foul of the tenant of an unnecessary house at Brighton or at Leam- 
ington as to hold up Highland proprietors and occupiers to the hostility 
of the multitude. Except by an iniquitous abuse of power, the most 
democratic Parliament would have no means of interfering with the evils 
which are attributed to the present Constitution. 

Sneers at the balance of power may produce some effect on those who 
are ignorant of the meaning of the term, but the approximate equili- 
brium of the Great European States has proved the best security for the 
peace of the world. The want of such an adjustment produced the wars 
of Charles V., of Philip II, and of Louis X1V.; and when the arrange- 
ment was violently disturbed after the French Revolution, twenty years 
of fighting, at the cost of five millions of lives, ensued before it 
was restored. The only real security against uoprincipled ambition con- 
sists in the danger which threatens the aggressor. America, in the ab- 
sence of an equal opponent, dismembers Mexico, and prepares for the 
absorption of Cuba; and on every possible occasion the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and the press vie with each other in clamour 
for an unprovoked war with England. Mr. Bright, notwithstandiug his 
ability, is too impracticable and opiniative a politician to have risen to 
power in the United States. Born in England, he has made the most of 
opportunities which would have been afforded him in no other part of 
the world. His rise to celebrity: and power has! been welcomed 
with generous uoanimity by opponents as well as by friends; yet some 
bitterness of disposition or perversity of early training has incapacitated 
him from repaying the sympathy which he has experienced. It is pain- 
ful to witness the morbid eagerness with which he always proclaims his 
loathing for the characteristic feelings and institutions of his country. 


—— Se 


Tue Court.—The return of the Court from Scotland is now definitively 
fixed for the 8th inst. The Prince of Wales has already arrived at the 
White Lodge, in Richmond Park, from Balmoral ; and the Count de 
Flandres passed through London P preg A se’nnight en route for the same 
place, on a visit to the Queen and the Prince Consort.—On Wednesday 
se’anight the .Queen, with the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, and the 
Princesses Alice and Helena, rode to Lochnagar, attended by Lady 
Churchill and the Gentlemen of the Court. The Prince Consort went 
out deer-stalking. In the evening the Queen and the Royal family 
honoured with their presence a ball given by her Majesty to the servants 
and gillies of the Castle and neighborhood in the new ball-room.—On 
Thursday po'enight the Queen and the Prince Consort drove out in the 
neighbourhood of the Castle. In the eveniog the Duchess of Kent dined 


with her Majesty to her departure on the following day.—On 
Friday se’onight the’ Lonsert and Priace Alfced went out shooting 
onthe hills—On Saturday last the Queen, with the Princesses Alice and 


Helena, rode to the Falls of the attended by Lady Churchill. 

The Prince Consort went out deer-stalking and Prince Alfred 

diversion of shooting. The Count de Flanders arrived to day attended by 
Buroell On Sanday the Queen and the Prince accompan- 

ied by the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, attended divine service ia 


the church, Crathie. The service was lormed by the Rey. Dr. 
Macleod. Londag News, Oct. 9. viet : 


Very Far-Furoump.—Dean Swift’s second daughter by his third wife, 





Essay on ust published, and “Milly, wench, here 


=—_——. 
that describes you when you are washing your face.” “ What's 
Sir ?”’ replied the girl, rt ny The Dean read,— a 
“ Not so when Swift’s Camilla scours the plain.” 
—From Punch’s Literary Anecdotes. 

Burns’s CENTENARY AT Home.— We understand it is intended to cele- 
brate the centenary of Robert Burns in January next, at bis birthplace, 
on. the banks of Doon, in a manner and on a scale befitting the occasion, 
Accommodation will be JF arpevey for a large eee dining together ; and 
already it has been decided that Sir James Fergusson shall occupy the 
chair, while Professor Aytoun has been req: to act as croupier. It 
is expected that Charles Dickens, and some of the principal lite: cha- 
racters of the day, will be present to do honour to the memory of Scot- 
land’s great peasant poet. 
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CHURCH’S GREAT PAINTING OF 
N 
RETURNED, AND ON EXHIBITION, WITH T. J. BARKER’S 


RSO ; 
Or, The Carnival Race at Rome. 
15 feet by 9. 
HESE TWO MAGNIFICENT PAINTINGS, TOGETHER WITH AN IMMENSE COL. 
lection of CHOICE and VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, in packages of from $5 to $500 
each, ARE TO BE PRESENTED to the general body of CASH SUBSCRIBERS ior the fac-simile of N{a- 
GARA, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS, now publishing by us. 
Artists’ Proofs, Mounted, §30; Prints, $15. 
For further particulars, send for a P: ectus. 
Admission to view sotH Paintings, Twenty-five Cents. 
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PINE ARTS. 
WINTERHALTER’S CELEBRATED “ FLORINDE,” 
With other fine pictures of Freach Artista, such as ©. L. Muller. Isambert, Compte Calix, 
Lanfant de Metz, Fiche] Banme, &c., &c., now on exhibition. Admission 25 cents. 
GOUPIL & CO.. 366 Broadway. 
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BRADY'S GALLERIES, 
359 Broadway, N. Y., and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
HE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ARE THE MOST 
celebrated and valuable in this coupiy. Photographs of the MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE, and HOUSK OF RERESENTATIVES at Washington, and MEMBERS OF THE 
eared LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, taken during the last Session of Congress at 
ington. 

DaGusRncoryres, Mrvatures, and Porrrarrs, can be copied to any desired size, and 
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To CorresPonDENts.—‘ A Constant Reader,” Brooklyn. In answer to 
your question abont the British Sovereign marrying a subject, we answer No. 
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The Old World. 

By sundry steamers and in various ways, which it were needless to 
specify, European news to the 13th inst. has come to hand. This latest 
date however is from Galway alone, the London budget being closed on 
the evening of the 11th. In political and public concerns generally there 
was the same stagnation, which has lately prevailed ; so that we have 
little more to do than to jot down the leading items that furnish gossip 
for the correspondents of the press. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory announcement from home is, that Consols 
rule high, ranging in the neighbourhood of 98} per cent. No uneasiness 
respecting foreign or domestic affairs may be presumed therefore to exist, 
—Lord Derby is still prostrated by his old enemy, the gout.—The shares 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company have risen in London to £450, the 
improvement being based upon liberal offers from the Government in re- 
ference to a new Cable, and not upon any sound expectation that 
the one submerged can be made available. In the meantime the Galway 
folk are confidently looking for a Parliamentary appropriation, towards 
the improvements of their harbour, destined as they fondly hope to be the 
great terminus of Atlantic steam navigation.—The first step has been 
taken in abolishing the absurd Stade duties levied by Hanover. Our 
Foreign Office has opened a communication with the Hanoverian govern- 
ment, urging the necessity of immediate settlemont.—From India there 
is no intelligence of moment. Lord Canning has defended himself vi- 
gorously against Lord Ellenborough’s assaults, which ended in the lat- 
ter’s withdrawal from the Derby Cabinet ; but we have not space to-day 
for more than this allusion to the subject.—From China the mails speak 
of the unsatisfactory condition of matters at Canton, and in such hope- 
less terms that we wonder how our indemnity is to be got of that coutu- 
macious city, unless in the shape of plunder conse quent upon serious hos- 
tilities. It is mentioned that General Van Straubenzee has sacked and 
burned a place called Namtou, by way of reprisals for one of many out- 
rages. Lord Elgin is at Japan, seeking a chance to open trade in that 
direction. The French, on the other hand, are organising an expedition 
against Cochin China, for the glory of the Imperial arms. 

From the European continent the advices also are meagre.—The rest- 
less Prince Napoleon has been sent to Warsaw, on a complimentary mis- 
sion to the Czar, who was visiting that city ; and from this little incident 
in the routine of courtly life a vast amount of specniation has been gene- 
rated. The newsmen tell us of a league formed between France, Russia, 
and Piedmont, aiming especially at the humiliation of Austria. We in- 
cline to think this mere twaddle. Atany rate Austria has commenced the 
long-promised reduction of her army. The Emperor Alexander will pro- 
bably visit Paris and London in the spring of next year. The King of 
Prussia’s health, and the Regency, are standing dishes, and are not served 
up now with any novelty of sauce.—The only item that is really pi- 
quant, is the arrival of two French war-steamers in the Tagus, to demand, 
it is said, redress for the seizure of a French merchant vessel in 
one of the ports of the Mozambique by a Portuguese ship-of-war. The 
Frenchman was fitted for carrying negro labourers to the West 
Indies, after the fashion of the Regina Celi on the Western coast 
of Africa, and was liable to confiscation for being found in & 
Portuguese port apparelled for the slave trade. The Captain 
pleaded the old excuse of needed repairs; but this did not avail 
him in the first instance. If hard-pressed, the Portuguese Government 
will, we presume, give way; though an adroit diplomatist might em- 
barrass the French goverment, by makicg it patent to Europe that France 
took one method of righting herself with a minor power such as Portagal, 
and another, under parallel circumstances, when she had to deal with 
Great Britain.—From Paris we léarn that Monsieur Felix Belly and his 


the | Nicaraguan projects are paraded in print, by the publication of a part of 


his correspondence. We cannot go back to that exhausted topic, unless 
to notice that Lord Malmesbury is said to have intimated to Monsieur 
Belly, that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty might apply to the Belly scheme 
—if that scheme be carried out. There is mach virtue ia your “ if.” 


The Land we Dwell in, 


As last the frigate Sabine, flag-ship of the expedition against Paraguay 
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has eailed for her destination, carrying Judge Bowlia, the U. S. Minister 
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specially appointed to bring President Lopez to reason, by fair words or 
by force. The departure from this port took place on Saturday last. 
The rendezvous is Buenos Ayres. There, Commodore Shabrick, in the 
Sabine, will be joined by the frigate St, Lawrence, the sloop-of-war Preble, 
and the gun-brigs Bainbridge and Perry ; the Fulton and several chartered 
steamers sailing hence shortly, to make up the total number. The large 
ships cannot of course proceed up the waters of the Paraguay; but the 
‘lighter ones are heavily armed, and if negotiation fail, they will proceed 
after the approved fashion of modern times. Foreign nations are inte- 
rested in this conference or collision, altogether apart from the two or 
three points at issue between the United States and Paraguay. We 
look for the breaking up of exclusiveness and restriction in the internal 
commerce of the South American Republics, which have not the excuse 
that may be pleaded for the systems of Japan or China. 
The Nicaragua squabbles succeed each other at Washington, endlessly 
and wearisomely.—Mr. J. Glancy Jones has been appointed Minister to 
Austria, by way of consolation, it is maliciously said, for his recent failure 
as candidate for Congress.—Other friends of the Administration have 
been notably defeated in the elections in Pennsylvania, Mr, Buchanan’s 
native State and strong-hold ; but the fact is of no interest whatever to 
the public at large : it appears only to concern the party propects for the 
next Presidential campaign. Indeed we have yet to learn the meaning of 
an administration defeat ; it is talked-of all round us, as the electioneer- 
ing season brings on the odious and unprofitable parade of caucuses and 
meetings and conventions ; but the effect escapes the lookers-on. This 
American Republicanism in some respects evades comprehension. Surely 
the cream of the thing is not found in Baltimore, where insolent and un- 
unchecked rowdyism assumes political form and takes political action, 
and where the people at large stand tamely by while their city is ravaged 
and disgraced. The accounts are pitiable in the extreme.—There is 
some talk in Washington of a supposed violation of an American pass- 
port by the Prussian government. A Prussian by birth, naturalized here, 
has been compelled in Berlin to serve his allotted time in the army, after 
invoking vainly the U.S. Minister’s interference. Butthe U.S. Minister 
was wrong in his international law, and the case can make no sensation. 





Our Friends in Canada. 

If the state of the press be taken as a fair indication, there is no such 
thing as political quietude in the fine and flourishing country lying 
North of us. Be there much business in hand, or be there little, it is 
pretty much the same thing. If questions are not urgent, personalities 
take their piace ; and these are put forward with so much earnestness 
and are tinged with so much bitterness, that we are not unfrequently led to 
attach more importance to them than they really merit. At present, 
there is no lack of interesting topics, although few are in such forward 
state that definite opinions concerning their issues may be expressed. 

There is, first and foremost, the gathering of the Colonial Delegates in 
England, to confer with the home government upon the grand scheme of 
Confederation. Rumours hereupon are thick at this early period ; but 
it needed no ghost to tell us—in the words telegraphed all over this con- 
tinent, on the recent arrival of a steamer—that the Colonial Secretary, 
“ prompted by the Canadian Ministers now in England, was giving spe- 
cial attention to ihe pian.”” Of course he was. Whocan doubtit? So 
business-like a man as Sir Bulwer Lytton, and one so new to office, was not 
likely to go into the foundation of a new Empire with a yawn, or to treat 
it as he might some little point of etiquette raised with a South Sea 
Islander, To this remarkable rumour we therefore give faith; but 
are not so credulous in regard to the reported mission of Lord Bury, who 
accompanied by his wife, has arrived at St. John’s, N.F., on his way to Ca- 
nada, probably to pay a visit to his worthy father-in-law, Sir Allan Macnab. 
With the best sources of information at his own elbow, we should wonder 
indeed if Sir Bulwer Lytton had sent out Lord Bury, with any serious 
intention of awaiting his young Lordship’s report. He has, we suspect, 
as much idea of this as of inspecting British Columbia with his own eyes, 
which is one of the latest-fledged canards. We notice, however, and this 
is very much more to the point, that Lord Palmerston’s organ, the Morn- 
ing Post, has taken decided ground against the projected Union. This is 
not surprising. Such a scheme, well matured and boldly pushed, would 
redound too much to the honour of the Derby government. The much- 
promising and little-performing Whigs would dangle it before the world 
for years, ere they would venture to grapple with it practically. But 
whatever the decision of the present Imperial government may be, they 
will at least, we think, grapple boldly with the scheme, and be explicit 
in declaring their views. 

Second on the list perhaps, ehould be noticed the curious political law- 
sait impending, wherein it is sought by legal process to recover penalties 
from certain members of the Canadian Ministry, for occupying their seats 
in Parliament, after being disqualified by accepting office from the Crown. 
The preliminary proceedings are indeed, in their voluminous length, 
enough to frighten off ordinary readers from close attention to them, nor 
do they indicate more than the ministerial intention to interpose as much 
as possible of the law’s delay. Still, the case is pretty clear in itself ; 
and a method must surely be found for extricating it from professional 
chicanery, ere the coming session afford a chance of quashing the whole 
investigation. Pleas, counts, demurrers, rejoinders, and the like, do not 
suit our limited space ; nor in truth do they accord with a desire to get 
to the merits of a litigated dispute. The moral part of this one was 
settled long ago. 

Without any intention of continuously adjusting the scales between 
the Brown-Dorionites and the Ministerialists, we may be permitted to 

say that the latter have received some additional weight from the success 
of Mr. Allan in the York contest for a seat in the Legislative Council, 
But we trust that in consequence of setting down this little item, we shall 
not be paraded as having again “ changed opinions,” as we have been, 
for having stamped one act as proper and another as indefensible, both 
being performed by the same parties. Devotedness to party, and to 
men who are supposed to represent certain principles, may have its ad- 
vantages ; and one of these is that party-writers are seldom misunder- 
stood. Not so with the independent. They are subjected to the compli- 
ments and the buffets of both parties alternately, as we have sometimes 
had the pleasure of experiencing. But we must be more cautious than 
we have been ; and decline therefore to comment upon many little epi- 
Sodes in the political life of Canada, on which otherwise we might have 
bestowed a word. 

One of the most agreeable occurrences of the day must have been the 
visit, last week, of the Boston Fusiliers, a flourishing Militia Company, 
to the worthy citizens of Montreal. The very best of feeling was duly 
reciprocrated. The local Volunteer Corps were of course the principal 
entertaincrs, but we observe with pleasure tha‘ there was no holding back 
on the part of the “ Regulars,” who are apt to be caustic on those who go 
soldiering as amateurs, The gallant 17th Regiment was paraded on the 
Champ-de-Mars, for the benefit of the guests ; and in every way their vi- 
tit was made agreeable. Interchauges of this sort are the best possible 
correctives of international jealousy. We shall be glad to record them 
more frequently. EE: 

Sir W. Fenwick Williams, the hero of Kars, as he is universally called, 


has been making an excusion through Western Canada. The good sol- 


dier has been greeted and féied with all the veness of a people, 


who honour above all things the man who does his duty unflinchingly. 


At Hamilton, the banquet offered him was especially a grand demone- 
tration. 





Lady Franklin’s Forlorn Hope. 

One of the late mails from England brought acceptable tidings from the 
Arctic yacht Fox, wherein our pious and trusting countrywoman above- 
named has garnered her last hopes. A letter from the commander, Cap- 
tain McClintock, R.N., is in print, under date, July 26, when he was ap- 
proaching Pond’s Bay ; but a steam-whaler, returned to Hull, which 
brought this communication, was in company with the Fox two days later 
in the Bay, and last saw her on the 3rd of August when che was still 
plying upwards. The master of the whaler reports that Captaiu 
McClintock had gleaned from the natives of Pond’s Bay some 
rumours as to a wreck; but this must have been subsequently 
to the date of his letter to Mr. Barrow, or he would not 
have omitted mention of such a circumstance. At the same time 
it must be borne in mind that the language and signs of these 
Esquimaux are interpreted with great difficulty, and that there 
is reason to believe also that—far removed as they are from even an ap- 
proach to civilized life—they exhibit in many instances a proneness to 
mystification, which would not discredit certain of their fellow creatures 
many many degrees further Southward. By the way, this very exa- 
mination of the natives of Pond’s Bay, as to their rumoured knowledge 
of wreck or relic, was a special object in the Foz’s visit to that quarter. 
Subsequently the Captain purposed replenishiug his stores from the ex- 
isting dépéts at Beechy Island, so as to be provided for the chances of a 
second or third dreary winter’s detention. He speaks in high terms of the 
staunchness of his little craft, and the good conduct of his crew. May 
they all be permitted to return in safety, and with some part at least of 
their mission accomplished ! 

Canadian Championship of the Lakes. 

Pleasant rivalry in aquatic sports is not to be limited, it seems, to the 
Eastern sea-board of North America. What was once the Far West has 
just had its international contest ; and the Detroit River between the 
great Lakes Huron and Erie has renewed the scene witnessed more than 
once in the waters of Halifax Harbour. There, that is to say at the city 
of Detroit, on Friday last, the Shakespeare Rowing Club of Toronto and 
the Metropolitan Rowing Club of Chicago met to settle their long out- 
standing differences. Each had sent its four picked men to pull an oar 
for supremacy of the moment, and we must rejoice of course that the Ca- 
nadians were hailed as victors. 

Contrast, we beg of you, the spectacle thus afforded, with that other 
brutal and disgusting assemblage of miscalled sporting men who, at a 
few hours’ sail from Buffalo, on Wednesday last, gathered round an arena 
worthy of Pandemcnium. Of this affair however we have no intention to 
speak. The New York press has sufficiently degraded itself, by giving 
to it factitious importance. We have not much space for subjects of this 
kind, and assuredly shall not waste any on the prize-ring. We prefer 
putting on record the doings of the rival crews, who met midway be- 
tween their respective localities to measure their physical strength and 
acquired skill, in a sport that is at once invigorating and unobjectionable. 
A very simple story it must be, but the simplest and briefest must better 
suit our habitual readers, than any display of literary art prostituted 
to an account of two brutes pounding each other out of all human sem- 
blance, for the gratification and greed of a circle of yelling rowdies. 

From a very spirited and well-written account of this boat-race, given 
in the Toronto Colonist of Monday last, we borrow a few particulars. The 
weather was very unfavourable for the delicate craft engaged ; but there 
had been already some postponement, and the chances of a ducking were 
not likely to deter the gallant competitors. And even the unlearned in 
such matters may imagine the risk run, in a strong wind and heavy 
swell, when they figure to themselves the nature of the rival boats, The 
Toronto Club boat, the As You Like It, is 38 feet long, by 2 feet 5 inches 
broad, weighing only 130 lbs, and averaging with her crew on board a 
draft of 3 inches water. She was built at Toronto. The Chicago boat 
Perhaps, built in this city, is 40} feet long, by 24 broad, weigh- 
ing 140 lbs, and drawing also 3 inches aft, but only 1} at the 
bow. The Canadians used 12-feet oars, with spoon blades; the 
Americans wide and straight-bladed oars, 13 feet 2 inches for bow 
and stroke, with two inches more for the men on the middle thwarts. 
So far there was no material difference ; a more serious one, and one 
that made the result so signal, was that, while the Toronto boat was 
steered by a smart lad eleven years of age, whose extra weight was as 
nothing compared with his services, the Chicago boat dispensed with the 
services of a coxswain, one of her crew undertaking the incompatible 
task of tending the yoke by a contrivance fitted for the foot. Almost 
from the start the want of judgment herein was manifest. Wild steer- 
ing and divided attention necessarily ensued. The Canadians took the 
lead and kept it; their handy and hardy little coxswain, when they 
shipped a sea, taking the ribbons in his mouth and baling out with a 
huge sponge. Half water-logged, their stroke-oarsman still gallantly 
doing his work while actually sitting in the water, the Americans tailed 
in far astern ; nor were their troubles ended by the certainty of defeat. 
Before they reached the goal, a sea swept over and completely swamped 
them, so that they were fain to spring out and swim for their lives. The 
accident however hiad been foreseen, and they were picked up unharmed. 
Thus it is pla’n that this was not exactly a trial of speed ; and it is pro- 
bable enough that the Chicago Club will not be altogether satisfied with 
this loss of the laurels—to say nothing of their $500 at stake. 

It gives us great satisfaction to add that the victors were heartily 
greeted by the crowds of spectators ; and that all the minor incidents were 
harmonious in every sense of the term. Need we say that Toronto also 
welcomed her young champions, with procession and festival, when they 
reached home on the next evening ? 





Criticism on a Critic. 

A late number of the London Atheneum contained an exaggerated and 
consequently weak assault upon Mr. Longfellow’s new poem and his re- 
putation generally asa post. Out of the columns of the Atheneum itself 
—for therein this sort of thing is not infrequent, when it deals with 
American authors—we rarely see malignity of purpose so palpably over- 
leaping its mark. A sharp search for weak points might not have been 
unsuccessful ; and an apparently candid examination of Mr. Longfellow’s 
claim to the popularity that he enjoys might possibly have done him 
some damage. But in this case, the determination to be truculent is so 
obvious, and there is so complete au absence of anything like fair discri- 
mination, that the article as a whole is far more discreditable to the 
journal that published it, than to the poet whom it pretends to demolish, 

We are not constituted guardians of Mr. Longfellow’s fame, and we 
only allude to the subject at all for the sake of expressing surprise that 
one of our New York daily contemporaries should have thought it desir- 
able to enter, as it were, an editorial protest against the Atheneum’s rav- 
iog. This is doing the narrow-minded und silly critic too much honour. 
A much better way to expose him would have been to copy his diatribe 
at length, and so give it a chance of being circulated through the land, 
eoupled with the simple announcement—“ this is the Atheneum’s judg- 





ment on Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.” : 








Another New York Slaver. ‘ 

A curious incident has occurred. A bark called the Isle de Cuba sailed 
hence for Loando on the 12th of August last, under charge of a Captain 
Dobson, and put into St. Michael’s, in the Western Islands. There the 
Captain intimated to his officers and crew that he was really bound on a 
slaving cruise, in which he invited them to join, promising them large 
pay and gratuities. One and all refused ; and the creature, fearing that 
they would denounce him, abandoned vessel and voyage. The mate 
brought her home to Boston, and gave her up to the U. S. Marshal. 

One of the Boston papers baving stated that the Isle de Cuba belonged 
to the firm of Figaniere & Reis, of this port, who enjoy an unenviable 
notoriety in connection with the trade, Mr. G. J. De la Figaniere has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Evening Post, denying the ownership, and referring 
to the Custom House record in proof. A denial of this sort may be 
deemed sufficient refutation of the odious charge ; but the idea of Custom 
House proof is ridiculous, When was the real name of a person engaged 


in this trade registered, in a place where discovery would bring penal- 
ties ? 





. yRusie. 


The regular season at the Academy of Music, under Mr. Uliman’s direction, 
opened brilliantly on Wednesday night, and the event so long foreshadowed 
came to pass. We refer of course to the débit of Signorina Piccolomini, the 
“dear child” of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and a “ star” of the first megnitade, 
The Opera selected for the occasion was Verdi's “ Traviata”—of which, to speak 
honestly, we have had more than enough. The work itself is charming ; 
filled with simple melody and true poetic feeling. So charming indeed that des- 
pite the opposition of clerical and lay critics, it has made its way with the pub- 
lic, and enjoys to-day a popularity quite unprecedented. Still it must be ad- 
mitted that we have had an excess of its sweets. La Grange, Gazza- 
niga, Colson, Cairoli, and Gassier, have one after the other prostrated their 
vigour at the shrine of the phthisical heroine. Latterly, indeed, we have had 
nothing but pulmonary music—the same Opera having been simultaneously per- 
formed at two houses, Burton’s and the Academy, and generally to large audi- 
ences. This is dly more pleasing to Verdi than any one else. 

Recalling fora moment some of these performances, we venture to assert that 
on the whole we have heard the opera to the best possible advantage, and that 
both vocally and histrionically our opportunities have been so great, that-we are 
not likely to be astonished with any new impersonation of the part of Violetta. 
Even Piccolomini, whose reputation is based entirely on this opera, does not 
shake us in our conviction. We will leave this bold impression where it is. 
Without establishing comparisons—which are always obnoxious and frequently 
unjust—we cannot well go further. 

Signorina Piccolomini deserves to be regarded asa prodigy. Her extreme 

youth makes this appeal to us, and if we acknowledge its force, we derive twice 
the satisfaction from her performance. In these days we have an entirely 
different order of prodigy from what they had to put up with in the olden times, 
The exigencies of modern opera do not seem to require that immense execu- 
tive finish, which was once essential to success. Singing, in point of fact, 
is falling into abeyance, and bistrionism has taken its place. The crop of brilliant 
siogers that burst into roulades during the reignof Rossini has long since been 
harvested and consumed—only a mouldy ear or two being left for our present 
use. It is questionable if the world has lost mach. The intense and passionate 
music of Verdi, although sometimes exaggerated and vulgar, is more in accord- 
ance with the energy and velocity of our time, and simply for this reason has 
it superseded all other music. The only sensible objection that can be 
made to the result is, that it does not stimulate study. A very moderate artist 
can preduce a good effect in Verdi’s music, and even antiquated ce- 
lebrities whose voice belongs to other days are sometimes enjoyable, 
provided they patch up the deficiency with an extra amount of drama- 
tic skill. This susceptibility to histrionic expansion is the most remarkable 
feature of the music of the “ Traviata,” and accounts for the many successes 
that have been made in the opera. Unquestionably it explains the secret of 
Signorina Piccolomini’s unp dented career. Considered simply as a singer, 
it would be impossible to recognise anything more than a very young and inex- 
perienced artist, whose voice is by no means remarkable either in compass, 
quality, or character. There is, of course, a certain freshness about it, but even 
this is crude, and limited to a few tones whose natural roundness requires nothing 
from a very imperfect method, It is then not as a vocalist that Signorina Piccolo- 
mini deserves to be regarded as a prodigy. hat is it that entities her to this 
distinction? We are fairly in a corner, and will try to get out of it creditably, 
although we confess that it is much easier to point out what Signorina Piccolo- 
mini is not, than what she is. It seems to us that the lady’s characteristics are 
extreme simplicity and earnestness. In all her movements she is unconyen. 
tionally bold. She acts precisely as any Violetta would act, under the influence 
of wine and men’s company. Her archness is desolating ; her pretty movements 
coquettish and enslaving. Nota glance is thrown away on the audience. Her 
business is with her guests, and she never for a moment loses sight of the fact ; 
never for an instant changes her allegiance by thinking of the public. The effect 
is, of course, real and life-like, and more so from the fact that the music imparts a 
sufficieut elevation and colouring to thescenes thus truthfully depicted. In the 
second act Signorina Piccolomini’s remarkable earnestness is seen to great ad~ 
vantage, and still dominated by the simplicity which is the leading characteris. 
tic of her style. In the finale, where she is outraged by her lover, she approaches 
the grand, but it is at a sacrifice. Merely physical displays, whether of voice or 
of body, donot heighten Signorina Piccolomini’s effects. For this reason the 
trembling and agitation in the finale we refer to, and the entire business of the 
last act, depending, as it does, on an exaggerated prostration of bodily vitality, 
were to our mind the least attractive parts of an otherwise effective and touching 
impersonation. 

From what we have previously said, our readers will not expect from us 4 
very warm acknowledgment of vocal ability in our very charming prima donna. 
Her voice is nothing more than an average soprano, a little defective in the up- 
per register, but full and demonstrative in the lower octave where she obtains 
all her best effects. Her method is good enough as far as the production of tone 
is concerned, and her phrasing is always clever; but in bravura passages she leaves 
much to be desired, and much we fear that will never be won. Her intonation is 
not radically faulty, but it has a tendency te get below the pitch when foreed. It 
remaias now to be seen whether en American audience can forego the luxury 
of a great voice for the intellectual enjoyment of remarkable acting. We 
should not be in the slightest degree surprised if Signoriua Piccolomini were to 
have it all her own way here, even as she had it in London. Her manners are 
winning, and leave, unquestionably, a pleasing effect on the mind ; her perfor- 
mance too, as a whole, is entitled to high consideration. These are points of 
unquestionable strength, and will transfix two-thirds of the criticism that hos- 
tile art may urge. 

A new baritone made his déb@t in the réle of Giorgio, and achieved a well- 
merited success. Signor Florenza possesses an admirable organ, and manages it 
with consummate skill. It is of extensive compass, but has evidently been 
trained upwards to meet the exigencies of modern opera. Signor Florenza is 
in every respect a fine artist. His reception was genuine, and we fancy un- 
expected. Such grateful recognitions of unheralded merit are the best that an 
artist can receive.-- Signor Stefani was the tenor and sang well, although with 
some of that unnecessary effort which so often mars his singing. What a pity 
it is that this gentleman never knows when he is doing well. 

One of Mr. Uliman’s most valuable engagements is unquestionably that of 
Signor Muzio, the conductor. Excellent as are German musicians, they need the 
delicate restraint of sentiment ; their skill purely is executive, and as such admi- 
rable. Signor Muzio possesses, what every conductor should possess, an intuitive 
feeling for the relative importance of harmonic passages, and an inherent leve and 
respect for the human voice. His accompaniments are beautifully clear, and wait 
on the voice, like a tidy handmaiden, not as a lazy lagging loafer. Althoagh the 
numerical strength of the orchestra has been increased, its loudness is materially 
modified—the various orchestral elements being better blended. We are hear- 
tily glad that a good Italian conductor has at length been found, and we may 
add that a fine orchestra has been provided for him. There is a marked improve- 
ment also in the chorus. ' 

















The opera has been placed upon the stage in an exceedingly creditable man- 
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ner, and with a careful regard to scenic propriety. The opening scene is a 
brilliant addition to the stock of the Academy. 

Our last word will be a grateful one to many of our readers. Made. Gazzaniga, 
the most remarkable artist we have ever had in this country, has been added to 
Mr. Ull man’s forces, and will shortly make her déba¢ in Mozart’s “ Don Giovan- 
ni.” The cast of this opera will be memorable. For the present, however, we 
must be content with the “ Traviata” and the “ Figlia del Reggimento”—the 
latter to be produced early next week. The throng has been immense. 

— 


Drama. 

There is not a great deal of activity in theatrical matters this season, but the 
little that is exercised seems to answer the purpose satisfactorily. The most 
important event of the past week was the production at Miss Laura Keene’s of a 
new comedy by Mr. Tom Taylor, called “ Our American Cousin” —a work written 
expressly for this market and played “ for the first time on any stage.” It was, we 
pres ume, a fair managerial coup to announce that our dramatic friend of the 
Inner Temple had prepared this piece expressly for Miss Keene’s company, al- 
though we were unable to detect the force of the declaration, seeing that Mr. 
Tom Taylor has never visited America, and knows about as much of Miss Keene’s 
theatre as he does of the Imperial Theatre of Pekin. On its own merits the 
comedy has drawn a succession of good houses ; and we are glad of it, for it is 
another illastration of the fact that novelty is the salt of management. 

The name of the piece almost explains its plot. An American branch of an 
English family, recently enriched by an eccentric relative,repairs to,the land of his 
forefathers to recover possession of certain bequests. He breaks in upon a domes- 
tic circle all unused_to the long-breed species of inquisitive Yankee, and by the 
force of natural boorishness worms himself into all its secrets. It is of course a 
very rotten affair as everything in Europe must be, and is in fact on the point of 
toppling over, when our American Cousin puts his shoulder to its fortunes and 
props it up. The interviews, which our American friend has with the family 
skeleton, form the subject of the plot. Under his auspices everything turns out 
well. Ancient family is put on its legs again ; Cousin marries a Britisher ; and 
virtue is triumphant. 

A more elaborate analysis of the play might reveal some elaborate handling 
of the minor incidents, but it would not strengthen the rough impression#@hus 
conveyed of the general construction. Mr. Tom Taylor is seldom felicitous in 
his original plots—and we take this to be one of the number. His talent lies in 
another direction ; in the building up of sharp, epigrammatic, but inconsequen- 
tial dialogue. All his characters talk well, from the butler who never denies 
himself a silent 4, to the baronet who apprehends, with stiff-necked solemnity, 
the disgrace of poverty. It is a merit, and a rare one, to amuse an andience 
with conversation which, in most cases, is little else than mere filling up. It 
relieves the mind from the severe scrutiny of a plot which is at least incongru- 
ous and far-fetched. Viewed in a soft light then, Mr. Taylor’s new piece is not 
anworthy of the gentleman’s fame. It keeps the people in good humour. 

The principal character is of course the American, and this was intrusted to 
Mr. Jefferson, one of the very best low comedians now on the stage. Mr. Jeffer- 
son being himself an American knows at least what an American is like, and 
to this circumstance we attribute a general similitude of his impersonation to the 
Yankee of this continent. The portrait, as drawn by Mr. Tom Taylor, would 
not be recognized by the oldest inhabitant. It is, in fact, nothing more than the 
European caricature which, from the time of striped pantaloons and long-tailed 
‘coats, has prevailed in the English mind. The speech with which this curious 
animal is gifted is of {most startling, originality, and may, be described as 
slang of the pumpkin-pie school. Tbe author has evidently accepted Mrs. Barney 
Willivms’ “ Yankee Gal,” as a model of conversational sprightliness, and has 
added an upper crust of “ sayings” from the famous Samuel Slick. Of course 
there is no local truth in the sketch—how could there be ?—yet it is, we confess, 
amusing from its absurdity. We are very sure that the condensation of so much 
vulgarity must have afforded Mr.Taylor a perfect orgie ; and if there is not a reac- 
tion from the surfeit, we shall look forward with fond anticipation, for a comedy 
of New York life. The piece was acted in a satisfactory manner, and we are 
bound to add, was hugely enjoyed by a vast audience. 

Mr. Wallack’s novelty is a slight affair; barely strong enough, we fear, to 
sustain the average business of the theatre. It is called ‘‘ Marriage a Lottery ” 
and comes from the pen of Mr. Charles Dance, an elegant writer of theatrical 
trifles. There is absolutely no plot, and scarcely an incident that can be transferred 
to paper. e argument of the play is directed against those awful necessities 
of the marriage state, called mothers-in-law, a class, by the way, which seems to 
have —_— offended the present generation of dramatists. A young gentle- 
man, of yielding and peaceful habits, nearly succumbs to the hostile advances of 
a terrible specimen of this family, and is rescued only at the last moment by 
marrying another girl who has no maternal dependent. The dialogue of 
the piece is meritorious, and the character-sketching neat and truthfal--No 
manager in this City understands so well as Mr. Wallack how to produce such a 

telle. He has a perfect genius for fire-places, and furniture, and carpets, 
and bells, and sealing wax, and the hundred other trifles that make up a bache- 
lor’s snug home. Mrs. Vernon and Mr. Lester, too, are admirable in such lit- 
tle domestic affairs. It is not at all remarkable that the piece was heartily en- 
joyed; but its slightness makes it still less somaatalhe that it has failed 
to draw. Nothing can compensate for a defective plot, or give vitality to a play 
tbat has none. We would advise Mr. Wallack—and we may do it safely, for, of 
course, be never reads the papere—to try something of a stronger texture, even 
if its finish be not quite so glossy. There is a phantom-like play at the foot of 


the bille—a cemedy we think it is called—why not launch it, now that the thea- 
trical element has become calm. 


re 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The forty-two rescued passengers of the Austria, who arrived here on 
Thursday of last week in the British war steamer Valorous, have addressed 
a joint letter of thanks to Captain Aldbam, R.N., gratefully acknowledg- 
ing bis generous action and kind treatment experienced by them on board 
the Valorous——Jamaica papers make serious complaint of the want of 
medical advisers on the island——Capt. Towneend, of the alleged slave 
brig Echo, is to be taken from Boston to Key West for trial, that being 
the first port at which the Dolphin touched with the prisoners.—The 
Common Council of London have resolved to present the freedom of the 
city, and swords valued at 100 guincas each, to Lord Clyde and Sir James 
Outram for their Indian services——We are glad to see a published con- 
tradiction of certain unpleasant rumours, touching the health of Wash- 
ington Irving ——Lord Derby’s horse Tozopholite, having won the “ Grand 
Duke Michael Stakes,” the subscriptions for which amounted to nine 
hundred guineas, has been sold to Lord Glasgow for £3,000, the price 
reserved at the recent auction of the noble Earl’s stud at Doncaster.—— 

The third-class prize in the N. Y, Yacht Club Regatta, of the 30th 
ult., bas been awarded to Mr. E. H. White’s sloop Fanny.Jung Ba- 
hadoor, the Nepaulese Prince, is expected in Paris en route for London.—— 
Archdeacon Cowper, the father of the New South Wales Premier, and 
one of the earliest colonial chaplains, died early in J uly. He belonging to 
® past generation. He lived to nearly eighty years of age, and had re- 
‘tided in the colony nearly balf a century——Two rival wronauts went 
up in their balloons, at Cincinnati, on Monday afternoon at 4 o’clock, 
‘with the intention of remaining aloft three days, and competing in speed 
‘and endurance. The Telegraph has informed us that Godard, the bal- 
‘loonist, came down the same night at about 10} o’clock, fifteen miles 
from Sandusky ; and that Steiner, his titor, came down within a 
mile of Sandusky, at nearly 11 o’clock.—Itinerant pick-pockets, who 
travel and transact their business principally in omnibusses, are thence 
called “ buzzards.” The male and female of the species both abound in 
this city ——Mr. Edwin Forrest is said to have retired from the stage. 
‘The Drema will probably survive-——Some of the refractory females ‘in 
‘the Dublin Poor House were lately seen in the full blow of the present 
mode. Inquiry was made, and it was found that they had abstracted the 
Wire fences of the garden and formed hoops, which they attached to their 
dress, to ape the fashion which rages——Mr. J. King, proprietor 
of the Suffolk Chronicle, England, offers himself as a candidate for 
— at the next election, to vindicate the cause of purity of 
ection. He will only stand on condition that the electors should 
choose him without personal canvass, committee, or the expenditure 
of a single aww | beyond the disbursements required ty fea 
Sir James Brooke is still in England, offering to sell Sarawak to the 
British Government.—A crazy Frenchman snapped a pistol at the Rev. 
Morris D. C. Crawford, 
Thirty-fourth street, on Sunday evening. Happily no harm was done. 
The man was arrested.—tThe ship Daniel , arrived at London 





from New York, reports that on the 20th September, in lat. 43° 304, long. | half- 


42° 57/, she passed a number of dead bodies, supposed to be from the 
burnt steamer Austria.—An important trial 4 stopped short the 
other day, in one of our N. Y.* courts, because one of the Counsel had 
“an imperative engagement elsewhere.” Think of the Jury and wit- 


tor of the Methodist Episcopal church in| mise 


with one. “It was the shape of a turkey, and the size of a goose. He 
turned it over on its back and rubbed its belly with a stick ; and och! 
St. Patrick! how it did equale !”——Lord Napier and Sir W. Gore 
Ouseley visited the Valorous together, on the morning after her arrival. 
——tThe Rev. J. Jarratt, M.A., is installed into the canonry in York Ca- 
thedral, vacant by the preferment of the Hon. and Rev. A. Duncombe, 
to the Deanery.—In M. Bouillet’s “ Historical and Biographical Dic- 
tionary,” a work which is at its fifteenth or sixteenth edition, a curious 
piece of information will be found respecting Oliver Goldsmith. That 
famous Englieh author wrote several comedies, we are informed, and the 
most celebrated of them is called “Tony Humpkin !’’——Lord Ward and 
Mr. Lumley do not purpose opening her Majesty’s Theatre next season, 
it would appear. It is advertised to be let on lease——The plot to de- 
luge the East with counterfeit piastre paper seems to have had extensive 
ramifications. The police of London have it in hand, as have our local 
authorities — Bury, the son-in-law of Sir Allan McNab, and 8 
Director of the New York and Galway line of steamers, is a passenger 
in the steamer Pacific on her present trip to New York. The Pacific has 
reached St. John’s, N.F. mewhere in the neighbourhood of Fort Ar- 
buekle, there has been a fight between a detachment of the Second cavaly 
D.S. army and the Camanches, in which Lieut. Van Camp and four men 
were killed, and Major Van Dorn wounded, one man missing and ten 
wounded. Forty of the Camanches were found dead on the field. An 
Irishman arriving in acity, and observing in a window a glass globe, 
containing some fine large gold fish, exclaimed: ‘ And sure, this is 
the first time in my life that I have seen live red herrings.” 
—vVenezuela is held to in such profound peace that six thou- 
sand soldiers have been dismissed from the service———John 
Mitchel is to remove to Washington at the commencement of the 
next Congress, and thenceforward publish there his Southern Citizen.—— 
The great novelty in the theatrical world of Paris is a French resuscita- 
tion of the famous Greek play of Sophocles, the dipus Tyrannis. The 
only recommendation, all things considered, must be its incestuous plot, 
which hits the perverted taste of the public.——The great pedestrian feat 
of walking continuously for one hundred and fifteen hours, has been com- 
pleted at Montreal, by Jackson, the American Deer. At the Faculty Hall, 
Glasgow, the estate of Drimsynie, at the the head of Lochgoil, contain- 
ing upwards of 5360 acres, and drawing an annual rent, exclusive of the 
mansion-house, offices, and garden, of £490, was knocked down, the other 
day, at the upset prices of £24,000.——While the Prince Albert, of the 
Galway line, was going down the Buy, on Saturday last, an Irish flag, the 
git of a few enthusiastic ladies, was formally presented to the Captain. 

ss Theresa Esmonde was the spokvswoman of the occasion, and handled 
the political blarney neatly enough, The Irish ship and her escort ex- 
changed salutations with the Valorous ; and from their decks were heard 
the unwonted strains of “ God Save the Queen! ’’——How sententious is 
Macaulay, in speaking of fitness for liberty. ‘ Many politicians,” says 
he, “ are in the babit of laying it down as a self-evident proposition, that 
no people ought to be free till they are fit to use their freedom. 
The maxim is worthy of the fool in the old story who resolved 
not to go into the water till he had learned to swim!” 
Somebody contends that De profundis clamavi would have been more ap- 
propriate for the first submarine telegraph message, than Gloria in excelsis. 
——tThe Receiver of Taxes has got through his troubles, and is now able 
and willing to attend to payirg visitors——We are very sorry to notice 
the occurrence of a gale along the shores of Prince Edward Island, on 
the Ist and 2nd inst. Many fishing schooners were wrecked.——Mr. 
Busteed, the notorious Corporation Counsel, came near veing very 
roughly handled, at an election gathering, early in the week. The gen- 
tleman has sometimes recommended the higher law of physical force ; 
perhaps it would have been well for him if it had been applied in his 
case.——A gentleman who loved everything that was foreign, and was 
extremely fond of hard names, dining at a friend’s house, asked him, 
What the name of the wine was, of which he had just drank a glass at 
table? His friend, knowing that it was but indifferent, and recollecting 
that he had bought it at Stocks Market, told him, it was the true Stoko 
Marketto ; upon which he found the wine excellent, and gave it great 
encomiums.——Dr. Sherman, of the U. S. sloop-of-war Dale, has been 
dismissed from the squadron serving on the Coast of Africa, by sentence 
of Court-Martial. He had remonstrated professionally on the infliction 
of excessive punishment, by confining in a close and stifling cell. This 
was construed into treating his superior officer with contempt. The 
President, it is said, will revoke the séntence.——The cholera is said to 
have carried off thirty thousand people at Mecca; but the announce- 
ment comes so suddenly that we postpone belief——* A meeting is to be 
held at Paris in November to make arrangements for the construction ofa 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez.”’ A neat little paragraph, in which the 
term a canal is decidedly good! Think of M. Lesseps’ magnificents cheme 
dwindling down into a canal.——A number of influential gentlemen, re- 
sident in Brooklon, are taking steps for erecting a Music Hall or Opera 
House. Pray, gentlemen, for your own sakes and the sake of Art, take 
warning by New York, and don’t make it too large and too costly.—— 
The NV. Y. Herald puts forward General Scott’s name as again a candi- 
date for the Presidency of the U. S3——Cangemi, the Italian, who mur- 
dered a policeman, is granted a fourth trial by the Court of Appeals ! 
Twice he was convicted, and once there was a disagreement of the Jury. 
——tThe U. S. Attorney-General Black has pronounced the proceedings 
of the Naval Retiring Board illegal. This has produced an immense 
sensation in the American Navy, many officers of which had been unce- 
remoniously laid on the shelf.——Maretzek, who has gone to Havana, is 
likely to procure a temporary location for his opera troupe-——Our 
Chess corner was in type, before we received the following particulars of 
Chess Match between Morpby and Harrwitz. “ This contest is over, Mr. 
Harrwitz having declined to proceed unless another postponement of 
fifteen days were permitted for the restoration of is health, which his 
opponent was compelled to refuse, being in daily expectation of the ar- 
rival of MM. Heydebrand der Laza and Anderssen, with whom he is en- 
gaged to play.” 
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Ovituary. 


Sm C. Des Vevx, Bart.—Sir Charles Des Voeux, second Baronet, of 
Indiville, Queen’s County, was the eldest son of Sir C. Des Voeux, mem- 
ber in Council at Madras, and afterwards M. P., the first Baronet. He 
was born in 1779, and entered the British Army very early in life. 
He was in active service in 1799 under the Duke of York ; and he received 
so severe a wound from a cannon-shot at the engagement at Alkmaar that 
immediate amputation of the right leg was rendered necessary. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the demise of his father, in August, 1814. He 
married twice : first, in 1801, Christina, daughter ofthe late Richard Hird, 
Esq., of Rawdon, Yorkshire, and by her (who died in July, 1841) had two 
sons and six daughters. His eldest son, Charles, Attaché to the Embassy 
at Brussels, was married to the Hon. Frances Law, youngest daughter of 
the Chief Justice, Lord Ellenborough, and died, without issue, in 1838. 
Mr. Charles Des Voeux’s widow is now Lady Dallas. Sir Charles Des 
Veeux married, dly in December, 1842. Lady Cecilia Paulet, 
younger daughter of Charles Ingoldsby, third Marquis of Winchester, by 
whom he has had three daughters. Sir Charles died on the 28th ult., and 
is succeeded by his only surviving son now Sir Henry William Des Vceux 
the third Baronet, a Captain in the Army, who was born in 1806, and 
married in 1839 Sophia widow of Sir Roger Gresley, M. P. 

This family of Des Voeux is of French origin. Anthony Vinchon de 
Bacquencourt, who assumed the surname of Des Voeux, was the second 
son of De Bacquencourt, President of the Parliament of Rouen. He was 
an ardent opponent of the Jansenists ; and becoming a Protestant, he 
incurred the displeasure of his family, and settled in Ireland, where he 
distinguished himself by his translation and commentary on the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, and was made an M.A. of the University of Dublin. His 
son obtained the baronetcy in 1787. ° 





Lavy Rosstyy.—The Right Hon. Frances, Countess of Rosslyn, whose 
lamented death occurred on the 30th ult., was the only daughter of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Wemyss of Wemyss, by his wife, Frances, daughter of 
the late Sir W. Erskine, Bart., of Torrie, and was grandaniece of Francis, 
sixth Earl of Wemyss. She was married, the 10th October, 1826, to 
James Alexander St. Clair, third and present Earl of Rosslyn, and has 
had two sons and a daughter—viz., James Alexander, late Lord Lough- 
borough,’who died unmarried in 1851; Robert Francis, present Lord 
Loughborough, born the 2nd of March, 1833 ; and Harriet Elizabeth. Lady 
Rosslyn had just completed her sixty-fourth year at the time of her de- 

At his country residence, Endrick Bank, near Drymen, in Stirlingshire, Mr. 
W. Brodie of Glasgow. The Herald of that city says that for a period of nearly 

-a-century Mr. Brodie had been connected with almost every charitable and 
hilantbropic work in boo ag om Toronto, Captain Eccles, a retired army of- 
cer, who served = the Peninsular , and lost an arm. He emi- 
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Desses being coolly mulcted of their time, on such an absurd plea !—— 
Pat had never seen a fiddle, and thus described his first Giporintiace 


ora, a lady well known to the Caban residents. Her 
110th year, and their wedded life extended tovver fifty years,—At his residence, 





in Jersey, Lieut.-Col. J. Mainwaring, who served with distinction many years in 
the 51st K. O. Light Infantry, and subsequently in command of the 50h Rewt. 
—At Bareilly, Rohilcund, Lt.-Col. Cameron, C.b., while in command of the 42ng 
Ro Highlanders. At Gwalior, Lieut. W. B. Cowburn, Adjutant of H.M.’s 71st 
Highland Light Infantry—At Clenchwarton, near Lyn, Norfolk, H. T. Rowe 

Lieut. R.N.—At Durriabad, India, G. C. Sidebottom, Lieut. H.M.’s 53d Re; . 


Appointments. 
The Gazette of Sept. 27, appoints the Right Rev. G. A. Selwyn, D.D., to 
Bishop and Metropolitan of ~ Zealand ; the Ven. C. J. Abraham to be Bishhe 
of Wellington ; tae Ven. W. Williams to be Bishop of Walapu ; and the Rey. Ee 
Hobhouse, M.A., to be Bishop of Nelson.—Lt.-Col Moody, R.E., to be Chie 
Comm. of Lands and Works, and W. T. Ugilvy Hamley, Esq., to be Collector of 
Customs for the Colony of British Columbia.—W. Rawson, -, Colonial Secre. 
tary of the Cape of Good Hope, to be a Companion of the Bath. 


Arup. 


Tue Crype Derences.—The Glasgow Herald give a description of Fort 
Matilda, erected for the defence of the Clyde :— The Fort is situated on 
the south side of the Clyde, on the projecting point midway between 
Greenock and Gourock, opposite Roseneath point. It has been erected 
on what is called Vauban’s system, and is composed of two faces and two 
flanks. Two guns will be mounted at the right flank, two at the right 
face, one at the salient angle (which of course fronts the opposite shore), 
and three on the left face, or western side of the fort. The parapets are 
thirty feet broad at the base and twenty feet at the top, and are com- 
posed—the outer or exposed sides, of solid earthwork. Behind these 
parapets are situated the platforms for the guns. These platforms are 
constructed of strong mason work, and are of a semi-circular shape, 
The platforms are sixteen feet long, and the guns will be mounted 
barbette—that is, will project partially over the surface of the parapet, 
and, when fired, the recoil will have the effect of causing the gun-carriage 
to run back to the end of the platform, where the gun will be loaded and 
again placed in position. We have not learned whether the guns are to 
be 56 or 68 pounders ; but we are informed they will be either the one 
or the other. 

“ There are five magazines in the fort, constructed externally of strong 
stone walls, two feet thick, and an internal wall of brick nine inches in 
thickness. There is a vacuum between these walls; and to prevent the 
interior of the magazine being the least affected by damp, this space is 
filled with asphalte. The roofs of the ‘magazines are constructed with 
semi-circular arches, which are amply protected, their covering being 
solid earthwork to the th ckness of five feet, on the top of which are sods 
three feet six inches thick. The barracks are situated at the south side 
of the fort, and will afford accommodation for fifty men. The roof is flat, 
asphalted, and covered with water to the depth of three inches. By this 
process the asphalating will be unaffected by any change of weather. At 
the east side of the fort the officers’ quarters are situated, and to the west, 
cooking, washing, and other requisite accommodation. The four guns 
at the left or west side of the fort will command (if ever required) ships 
as they round Kempoch Point until they pass the salient angle ; while the 
four guns on the right face will command the Tail of the Bank.” 





Wasz-Orrice, Oct. 5.—2d Drag Gds : Capt Ling, 18th Lt Drag, to be Capt, y 
Jarvis, who ex ; Cor Wright, 7th Drag Gds, to be Lt. 13th Lt D-ag: Cor 
Bagenal, 16th, to be Cor. 2d Ft: Ea Stokes to be Lt, v Jessop, super. 10th: En 
Newbatt to be Lt. llth: EnClegg, 94th, tobe Lt. 13th : Lt Smith, lst Stafford 
Mil, to be En ; Paymr Carter, Oxford Mil, to be Paymr. 14th: Lt Le Mesurier 
to be Capt, v Bower, who ret ; En Atkinson to be Lt; Lts Metcalfe, and Wil- 
liams, Royal North Lincoln Mil, to be Ens. 15th: En Veith, 40th, to be Lt. 
16th: En Birch, 85th, to be Lt. 17th: Lt Langford, 27th, to be Capt, w-p, v 
Travers, whose pron from 70th, in Gazette of 10th Sept, has been can. 18th: 
Lt Carrol, Dublin City Mil, to be En. 2lst: Serg-Maj Ferguson, 4 Batt, to 
be En. 22d: En Dolmage, 49th, to be Lt. 23d: Lt Lloyd, Oxford Mil, to be 
Eo. 48th: En Goddard to be Lt ; Lt Feneran to be Inst of Musk. 53d; Asst- 
Sur Ashton, MB, fm Staff, to be Asst-Sur. 58th: En Newton to be Lt, v Stapp, 
who ret. 59th: Asst-Surg Crisp, fm Staff, to be Asst-Sarg, v Dauney, dec, 
70th : Lt Travers to be Capt, v Evatt, dec ; Ens Hilton and Ralston to be Lts. 
77th: Capt St John, h-p 77th, to be Capt, v Acton, who ex. 86:h: Lt 
Dartnell to be Adjutant. Rifle Brigade: Lieutenant Henley to be Captain, 
vice Brevet-Major, Atherley, who retires ; Easiga Richards to be Lieatenant. 


Wanr-Orrice, Oct. 8.—20th Ft: Maj-Gen Marcus Beresford to be Col, v Lt-Gen 
Thomas, C.B, dec. 2d Life Gds: Cor Stewart to be Lt, v Lane, who ret. 8th 
Light Drags: Capt Wirgman, 10th, to be Capt, v Sawbridge, who ex. 18th: 
Asst-Surg Grant, M.D, 5th, to be Asst-Surg. 5th Ft: Asst-Surg Leet, fm Staff, 
to be Asst-Surg. 8th: Lt Handcock, 6th Middlesex Militia, to be En. 10th: 
Ens Strong, 89th, and Whitty, 77th, to be Lts; Lt Robertson, Roscommon Mili- 
tia, to be En, v Mitchell, dec. 12th Ft: En Meyer, 50th, to be Lt, v Huskisson, 
whose procanc. 15th: Lt Fielding, 4th Royal Lancashire Militia, to be En, v 
Hitchins, who res. 22d: Capt Little, 97th, to be Capt, vy Cotton, who ex. 25th: 
En Harvey, 2d, to be En. 32d: Asst-Surg Bradshaw, 90th, to be Asst-Surg, 
42d: En Ceely to be Lt, v Bosworth, dec. 47th: Lt Surplice, Nottingham Mili- 
tia, to be En v Dunne, cashiered. 55th: Lt-Col Ready, h-p 71st, to be Lt-Col, v 
Daubeney, C.B, who ex; Maj Hume to be Lt-Col, v Ready, who ret; Capt Barns 
ton to be Maj; Lt Sharpe to be Capt; En Harrison to be Lt. 62d: Qtmr-Serg 
F Jones to be Ea, w-p, v Crickett, pro in 17th. 86th: En Sewell to be Lt. 90th: 
Asst-Surg Lumsden, 32d, to be Asst-Surg. 100th: Horatio W Lawrell, Gent, te be 
En, w-p. Ist W1 Regt: En Lemon to be Lt.—Brevet. Consequent on death 
of Lt-Gen Thomas, C.B, Maj-Gen Home to be Lt-Gen; Byt-Col Mackinnon, C.B, 
to be Major-General; Brevet-Lieut-Colonel Vicars, to be Colonel; Bervet-Major 
Frederick G Bull, to be Lieutenant-Colonel ; Captain Meik, to be Majer, 


Since the close of the harvest and the militia training, men are joining 
the army at the rate of 1500 weekly.—Col. Wetherall has been appointed 
Dep. Qtrmr.-Gen., and Col. Brownrig, C.B., Dep.-Adj.-Gen to the forces 
in Ireland.—Col. Wright, late’ commanding Royal Engineers at Barba- 
does, Belfast, and Jamaica, is to command the Engineers at Plymouth, 
vy. Col. Nelson, ordered to Halifax.—In the Gazettes published below, we 
have been compelled to curtail some omissions.—Col. Yorke, late 1st 
Dragoons, and Col. Laubeney, 55th Regt., have been appointed inspec 


tors of clothing. 
Navy. 


Easy Move or Boarpine H. M. Lrve-or-BatrLe Sarps.—The ingeni- 
ous plan of the Gazelle de France for obtaining possession of the English 
ships of the line, in case a war should break out between Great Britain 
and France—by making a body of Zouaves and Chasseurs de Vincennes 
take them by boarding—has drawn forth the following amusing exempli- 
fication of the system from the Charivari :—* First of all, you take a three- 
decker like the Zylau or the Arcole, having 1,000 men as its crew. You 
then suppress the crew. But how, you may ask, is the vessel to be 
worked? In the easiest way in the world. As you employ screw 
steamers, and as all that is required to manceavre such vessels is a stoker 
and a few men (so the Gazelle declares), and asall the rest is sheer supet- 
fluity, you of course put aside what is not absolutely necessary. In time 
of war, strict necessaries should alone be looked to. You consequently 
land the crew, with the exception of the said stoker and the few men. 
After that, you fill the whole vessel with Zouaves and Chasseurs de 
Vincennes. You can afford to do so, as you have land forces incompat- 
ably stronger than the British army. Then the stoker gets aw steam 
and down you dash on the very first English vessel you see. You at once 
get close to her, as you easily can by means of your steam, and the 
Zouaves and others jump on her deck, and in the twinkling of an eye she 
is captured. , . 

“ This plan is so triumphant that at first on hearing it a man remains 
quite overcome with astcnishment, and it is only afterwards that some 
objections occur to him. For instance, it might so occur that no English 
ships of the line was close at hand waiting to be boarded; that one 
should be sought for perhaps for several days ; and that daring the — 
the Zouaves and Chassenrs might be affected with sea-sickness, whic 
little incident would not exactly render them better prepared for the as- 
sault. It might so happen, too, that the English vessel might use her 
screw to avoid the encounter, for if steam is to aid one party in obtain- 
ing the attack, it ought to serve the other to avoid the conflict. There 
are several other objections to be made, but we pass them over in silence, 
because the inventor of the new plan of boarding by means of igen 
would be capable, in order to punish us, of going still farther, and mig’ 
propose to place a squadron of cavalry on board.” 





The Ganges, 84, flag of Rear-Adml. Baynes, sailed from Callao on the 
30th of, August, bound to Vancouvre’s Isiand.—The Alarm, 26, and “gr 
6, remained at Callao, on the 10th ult.—The Cockatrice, tender val ie; 
lieve) to the Ganges, has been condemned at Callao, and sold for £1, 4 
she was bought by Mr. Robinett, and is intended to take passengers 
Frazer’s River. e officers and crew were transferred to 
The Lords of the Admiralty have resolved to increase the 
corps by 5000 men, and form a fifth division of the Roya ~ 
Pembroke Dockyard.—From the official quarterly Neg yo 
lished, we find that there are now 12 screw line-of-battle-ships, 5 > vos 
4 faigates, 3 corvettes, 3 sailing ships, and 1 schooner building Acad 
Prince Adalbert of Prussia hes been vieiing Portemo ‘hand Pl Piymoath 

r rt of visiting Por 
in his steam yeebt, the Gril The Count de Paris has elso been 
visiting Plymouth Dock yard. 
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New Books. 


Two literary novelties have reached us from Canada—where such ap- 
are more rare than they should be. Messrs. A. H. Armour & 

Co., of Toronto, send us Tales, Sketches, and Lyrics, by the Rev. R. J. 
Macgeorge ; and Messrs. Lovell & Gibson, of the same place, send us 
The Hand-Book of Toronto, compiled by “A Member of the Press,””—The 
Clergyman who indites both prose and verse, and who rambles “ from 
grave to gay”—as his own title-page expresses it—has a fair share of 
rough, strong-flavoured humour. His bent, we should gather, lies that 
way ; and we should suppose also that his longest Tale, “Count, or 
Counterfeit,” is not only intended, as the Preface says, “to ridicule the 
inordinate lust for the perusal of slip-slop romances, which signally pre- 


yails at present in ‘ this Canada’ ”—but is meant for a quiz upon the style | ped 


in which these productions themselves are written, and a very good quiz 
itis. Mr. Macgeorge’s poetic flight is not a lofty one. “The Pirate” is 
by far the best thing in his collection of versicles; though there is a 
wholesomeness of feeling about “The Emigrant’s Bride” to which we 
would also pay a passing compliment. 

The Toronto Hand-Book, in small octavo, rises almost to the dignity 
of a contribution to literature, such extreme pains have been taken in each 
department that makes up the sum total ofa locality, to moisten its possi- 
bly dry material. Thus the natural history, the geology, and the climate of 
Western Canada, especially towards the upper end of Lake Ontario, on the 
North shore, is each the subject of an agreeable dissertation, in which you 
may detect information derived from trustworthy sources, and comments 
suggested by good sense. Here and there perhaps, some readers may 
take exception to the author's statements—as in the nice case of the 
“ social condition” of Toronto, in reference to the Separate School sys- 
tem, or with respect to a prominent individual’s connection with the 
Northern Railroad. For ourselves, we confess that we have, by the aid 
of this guide-book, made what seems to us a pretty fair acquaintance 
with the city and its institutions ; and on the whole we may congratu- 
late the nameless member of our profession with his success in the task he 
undertook. 

A masculine, yet withal a gay and glad poet is Fitz-Greene Halleck, and 
one with whom isit good tocommune. We are glad therefore to meet him 
in anew edition, from D. Appleton & Co.—a simple edition, reminding one 
of the man himself—no circumlocution, no preface, no dedication, no de- 
precatory defiance of thecritics. Our criticism is, that you may read 
all his lyrics, with pleasure ; and commit some of them to memory, with 
profit. _ ¢ 

Among the best critiques that have recently come under our notice in 
English papers, is the following, on the late Kit North. It seems to us to 
be marked by discrimination and impartiality. 


The pious industry of his son-in-law has collected the dispersed writ- 
ings of Professor Wilson into twelve closely printed volumes ; and as 
the concluding volume has recently appeared, we are now able to form 
some estimate of a man who was so well known in his generation. Of 
the specially Scotch reputation of Professor Wilson, and of the claims on 
which it was founded, wedo not pretend to speak. Scotchmen relish and 
admire Scotch literature more than we do, because they understand it so 
much better ; and when they praise, they do not shrink from praising 
heartily. Professor Wilson is exactly the kind of writer whom they de- 
light to honour, and the national enthusiasm will perhaps echo the opi- 
nion pronounced by Professor Ferrier, that, in the creation of the princi- 
pal c ter of the Nocles Ambrosiane, Wilson has equalled Plato and 

. But Wilson is a man who may also be considered, 
and who is worth considering, from another point of view. He wasa 
writer of considerable eminence in the literature of his time ; he has ex- 
ercised a decided influence on more than one modern writer ; his charac- 
ter had many fine traits in it, and there was a frankness, a geniality, and 
even an originality, about the man and his works which ought to prevent 
his name being too quickly forgotten. We cannot eappose that these 
twelve voiumes will ever have any great charm for English readers. 
Nothing, indeed, is more surprising about Wilson’s writings than that 
the productions of a man who had so many rich gifts, and who wrote on 
subjects that may be almost called contemporary, should yet be such 
very heavy reading. But still these collected works are not a book 
which we can wholly put aside. Jt is with Wilson as with so many men 
of his calibre—we cannot stand more than a certain quantity of their 
writings, but we like to form for ourselves some notion of persons whose 
names we have so often heard, and whose characters had salient features 
which attract and interest ue. 

There is nothing which marks Wilson so much as his provincialism. 
He had all the good as well as all the bad points of a provincial, and his 
writings admirably illustrate what the good points of provincialism are. 
Now that provincialism is a thing almost of the past, so far as the Eng- 
lish are concerned, and is rapidly becoming weakened and antiquated in 
Scotland, we can scarcely understand the intense hold which it once had 
on the affections of men of wit and spirit. Weare apt to see only its lu- 
dicrous side. When, for instance, we come to read the Noctes with a 
knowledge of what Blackwood really is—an amiable Tory periodical, liv- 
ing pre 4 on the scraps that fall from Sir Bulwer Lytton’s table—we 
are equally surprised and amused to find that Christopher North repre- 
sents it as an engine of awful and almost supernatural power, determin- 
ing the fate of authors and nations, and conferring an immortal reputa- 
tion by conceding an occasional admission to its pi 

But there can be no doubt that provincialism did act as a powerfal 
stimulus to minds far above the common ¢gast. The intense belief in the 
importance of local events and in the superiority of local talent, which 
is the great characteristic of provincialism, inspires even ordinary men 
with an ambition for intellectual display and a taste for intellectual 

its, which are apt to fade away when society is toned down to a 
evel admiration of real excellence. There is also in provincial circles 
a wide field for the development of originality of character, and Scotch 
provincial society was eminently rich in a race of both men and women 
possessing natures, coarse perhaps, but singularly shrewd, sturdy, hu- 
morous, and diversified. Professor Ferrier tells us that when the Chal- 
dee Manuscripts—a burlesque account of Edinburgh society in the lan- 
e of the Old Testament prophecies—was written by Wilson, Lock- 
ar ape Hogg, it “excited the most indescribable commotion.” It is 
an extraordinary proof of the were, prs both real and traditionary, which 
the Scotch take in their provincial society, that Professor Ferrier thinks 
that “ the present generation will be much amused by the pleasantry of 
this clever jeu he tee The exact effect of its perusal may be more ac- 
curately described by saying that it makes us understand why Sydney 
Smith was so glad to get away from Edinburgh to London. It is full of 
the bitter hatred, the license of abuse, and the breadth of fan which pro- 
duce “ indescribable commotions” in circles which are narrow, but not 
stupid. Professor Wilson was made to be the darling and the spokes- 
man of such a society, and all the more so because, in some respects, he 
was superior to those with whom he mixed, and approached provincial 
life from its sunny side. He was proud himself, was regarded with 
pride by others, because he gave something of elevation and of repute to 
Provincialism ; but he always stood to’ gpl md in the relationof a 
man who did the thing well, not one who was above doing it. His de 
scriptions were adapted to dazzle Edinburgh erities, his wit was gene- 
Tally “ wat,” he hated with an Edinburgh hatred, and loved with an Ed- 
a tp Above all, he delighted with a naive frankness in being 
the of a small . A great part of the Noctes consists simply of 
& panegyric on r Ferrier tells as that Christopher 
North was an idealization of Wilson—that is, Wilson was a yresy, ale 
man, and he speaks of himself, in the disguise of Christopher North, as a 
Carene eek ans was a good-looking man, and he makes 
Christopher orth the model of venerable grandeur ; Wilson was a wel- 
Come companion, and North lay& down the law to the Scotch 
World, whose every one trembles at his nod, and treasures up the 
cious words that flow from his mouth. It is difficult to understand how 
& man of sense could have inflicted, even on his admirers, such a torrent 
rend pation, until we remember that his triumphs were the tri- 


of his foll that he boasted for others rather than himeelf, 
tad ek he tomuheel te ve t tg | Oy 
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there has scarcely ever been a more remarkable man. He had a won- 
derful freshness, freedom, and vivagity of thought ; and having a great 
diversity of gifts, physical and mental, he made them all work together. 
He was a keen sportsman, a true lover of scenery, a man of considerable 
poetical taste, of quick memory, and a fair amountof reading. All these 
things he brought together: In shooting and fishing he thought of the 
landscape, and in writing he retained the animal spirits kindled and fos- 
tered by the shooting and fishing. He was one of the most conspicuous 
founders of the school which prides itself on showing in literature the 
training of the body almost more than that of the mind. And although 
Wilson’s love of sport was most genuine, the school had already reached in 
him something of that consciousness of muscular strength when holding 
the pen, and something of that thankfulness to God for not being a Cock- 
ney, which we are so familiar with in later writers, and from which Wal- 
ter Scott, who was as little of a Cockney as Wilson, was so nobly free. 
But even if there was a tinge in Wilson of the pedantry of not being a 

ant, we are seldom annoyed by it, and are usually carried away by 
the heartiness and reality of the enjoyment which lends its brightness to 
his pages. He was what is commonly called a “ fine fellow.”” He had 
manly tastes, freely indulged them, and frankly described them; and 
whatever he wrote was written sincerely. In nothing was this gincerity 
More apparent than in the great importance which, in all his works, he 
assigns to eating and drinking. A great deal of the cumbrous fun of the 
Noctes consists in giving the details of enormous banquets at which the 
interlocutors in the dialogue are supposed to assist. The joke of think- 
ing nothing of a.man unless he can add whisky to ale, and chickens to 
boiled beef, sat so near to Wilson’s heart that he introduces it into all 
his writings with the most monotonousfrequency. This frequency of re- 
petition does not add to our estimate of his wit, but it has the effect of 
inspiring a belief'in the reality of the enjoyment, a portion of which it so 
laboriously illustrates. 

The freshness with which his love of nature and out-of-door pursuits 
enabled Wilson to judge of the worth and meaning of the subjects to 
which he applied himself, often led him to very valuable results. Per- 
haps nowhere are his peculiar excellencies so apparent as in his criticism 
on the translators of Homer. There have been few things written on the 
classics so good as this essay. It is full of instruction, and testifies abun- 
dantly to the insight into the meaning of a great poet which may be 
gained by knowing accurately and appreciating keenly that portion 
of the external world to which the poet habitually turns, Wilson de- 
cided on the interpretation of Homer by reflecting on what his own ex- 
perience suggested to be the point to which Homer referred. We are 
sorry to say that as classical scholarship has advanced in this country, 
the enjoyment of the classics as a literature bas died away. Scholars 
know tvo much, and have worked too hard at the masterpieces of classi- 
cal literature, to retain the faculty of admiration, or to sympathize with 
the feelings of the writer. Any one acquainted with the English Univer- 
sities must have remarked, that the few Scotch students that come there 
are superior to their English companions in what may be called an un- 
tutored love for the great classical authors. They have been accustomed 
to consider these authors in their general literary aspect, rather than as 
affording materials for the nice study of langnage. Wilson had pre- 
eminently the qualities which enable a student of Homer to catch the 
general meaning of a passage, and to bring home to himself and others 
the thoughts of the poet. It would be easy to show the shortcomings of 
such a mode of approaching classical literature. It frequently leads to 
an inaccurate and superficial rashness, and degenerates into mere rant. 
But if we judge of it by its best specimens, we see at once that it makes 
a reality of ancient authors which is apt to be missed by the English me- 
thod of minute scholarship. Wilson has got so much out of the JJiad and 
Odyssey, has thrown over their interpretation the light of so kindred a 
spirit, that few readers would fail to find Homer made new to them by 
his Scotch commentator. There was, indeed, something very Homeric 
about Wilson himself. He would have liked as well us any civilized man 
can like, to have thrown big stones all day, and then sat down to an ox 
roasted whole, while he would still have been capable ofa keen interest 
in human society, and of a poetical relish for listening to the storms of 
cloud-compelling Zeus, and letting his eye wander over the “broad 
backs of the sea.” 

How was it that with such rich gifts, with so mach of unborrowed 
strength, with a considerable share of humour, with a dramatic power 
far from contemptible, with a sound sense that often carried him above 
the prejudices of his time and nation, Wilson never rose to anything 
like first-rate excellence? We must return to his characteristic provin- 
cialism to explain the cause of his shortcoming, or, rather, to give it its 
true shape. The great fault of all Wilson’s writings is the profusion of 
words in which he expresses all he has to say. He goes pouring on and 
on the stream of a language sometimes racy, sometimes happy, but ordi- 
narily stilted and monotonous. His unhappy facility of writing tempts 
him into a series of grand passages. In the Nocles we have some such 
question asked of the Shepherd as “ What does an eagle look like on a 
fine morning, Shepherd?” and then we have a dismal, close-printed page 
of reply about the king of birds and the moors. A great writer would 
have thought not only that a half would have been better than the whole 
of this, but that an eighth would have been too much, The weakness 
which makes a man delight in the flow of grandiloquent description is 
only another side of the weakness which makes him write for provincials 
and not for the world. And it is very evident that this particular fail- 
ing was encouraged in Wilson by the admiration it excited, and that his 
deluge of fine writing was the honest pride of himself and his friends. 
Whenever, in the Noctes, there is a good long paragraph of watery elo- 
quence from the Shepherd, the other interlocutors of the dialogue, who 
reflect Wilson’s opinions of his own performances and the opinions which 
he could calculate on his friends sharing with him, always exclaim :— 
“True, James—most beautifully, sublimely true.” “ You speak like a 
man inspired, James.” “ Better and better still, James.” We have 
taken these.particular phrases of approbation from the first page in the 
Noctes on which we opened, and as English readers, who have not read that 
work lately, may like to be reminded of the sort of thing on which this 
rapturous admiration is bestowed, we will quote the passage in full. The 
subject is the “ Tree of the British Constitution.” 


Shepherd. For my ain pairt, I hae nae fears that a’ the axes o’ our enemies, 
lang-armed and roun’-shourhered though the race o’ Eerishers be, could ever, 
were they to hack away for ten thousan’ years penetrate through the outer 
ting o’ the flint-hard wood, far less lab awa intil the heart o’ the michty bole o’ 
the Tree—— 

North. “ Like a cedar on the top of Lebanon 

Darkening the sea.” 


Shepherd. Na, na,na, For there’s nae saft silly sap in the body o’ the tre- 
mendcus auld giant. He’s a’ heart, sir—and the edges o’ their axes would be 
tarned as if strucken against ite. 

North. True, James—most tifally, sublimely true ! 

Sh . Yet still an aik-tree (be thi o’ the British Constitution, sir), 
though o’ a’ things that grow, wi’ roots tar down in earth, and branches high 
3 in heaven, the maist storm-lovin and thunder-proof, depends for its verra 

fe amaist as muckle on its outer rind as on its inner heart. Tear aff or cut 
through the rind, and the bole festers with funguses, that, like verra cancers, 
keep eatin, and eatin, and eatin day and nicht, summer and wunter, into the 
mysterious principle o’ leafy life. 

North. You speak like a man inspired, James. 

fr aha Haena ye seen, sir, amaist grat in the solitude to see, some 
noble Tree, it matters not whether elm, ash, or aik, stannin sick sick-like in the 
forest—why or wherefore you canna weel tell—for a’ roun’ the black deep soil 
is pervious to the rains dews, and a great river gangs sweepin by ‘ts roots, 
gently waterin them when it rins laight, and dashin drumly yards up tie bank 
when it’s in spate—and yet the constitution o’ the tree, sir, is gane—its big 

a’ tattery wi’ unbealthfu’ moss, and its wee anes a’ frush as saugh- 
wands and trying in vain to shoot out their buds unto the spring—to the hawk 
or heron builds there nae mair—and you are willing, rather than the monarch 
0’ the wood should thus dee o’ consumption, that axes should be laid to his 
root, and pulleys fastened to his bole and branches, to him doun out o’ that 
lang slaw linger o’ dwining death, till at last, wi’ ae no unworthy o’ him, 
doun he comes—overwhelming unders o’ sma’ saplins, and inferior stannards, 
and alarmin distant vales wi’ the unaccountable thunder o’ his fa’—no the less 
awfu’ because lang expeckit, and leavin a that ’ill no be filled up for cen- 
pace ay oe never while the earth is earth, and wi’ a’ its trees 

round the sun, wha misses, as neist morning he rises in the east, 
fllamined Glory! 

Better and better still, my dear James. 

All the Woetes is not like this, but the staple of Wilson’s works con- 
sists of similar passages, » Put before us in a way which convinces us that 
the author firmly believed that this process of rolling out an obvious me- 
a to the thinness of gold-leaf was beautiful and sublime, and the 

of a man inspired. We can easily understand that in societies where 

this sort of writing is tolerated, it is very highly prized, and it is per- 

haps this peculiarity in Wilson’s works which accounts for the fact stated 

Professor Ferrier, that bar ent popular in America, It ig a pe- 

, however, which will make more fastidious readers find them 

1e toa that is astonishing, when we notice the evident 
shines unfortunate 





con might have greatly surpassed anything he has left behind him. As 
it is, we cannot take any great interest in works written to suit a narrow 
and defunct society, and tainted with the exact fault which a larger 
society is slowest to pardon. When we rise from the perusal of any con- 
siderable quantity of Wilson’s writings, it is not, indeed, by anything 
that he wrote, but by the man himself, that we are impressed. We ciing 
to, and wish to carry away with us, the image of a character in which 
there was manifestly so much nobleness, vigour, and grace, such a manly 
power of enjoyment, so keen a hatred of Jittleness and cant. No one 
that reads these collected works of Wilson can wonder that in his life- 
time he was so dearly loved, and that he is now so affectionately remem- 
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Hine Arts. 


Srirtive CeEMETERY—MonumentaL Statvgs.—We mentioned some 
time ago that greater improvements had been made on the grounds im- 
mediately behind the ancient ruin called Mar’s Work at Stirling, which 
have, chiefly within the past year, been laid out in walks, and otherwise 
adorned with plants and shrubbery, for the purposes of an ornamental 
cemetery. This cemetery is in fact an extension of the ancient church- 
yard, which, having become overcrowded from the immense number of 
interments for some hundreds of years, bad rendered the laying out of 
ground for a new graveyard a matter not of mere choice, but of absolute 
necessity. ‘Lhe Magistrates and Town Council of Stirling, after various 
negotiations with the Right Hon. the Earl of Mar and other proprietors, 
succeeded in acquiring the necessary property and grounds marching 
with the old place of sepulture, and the result is that the New Cemetery 
at Stirliog—from the beauty of its situation, being overlooked by the 
Castle, and the view within range from the Lady’s Rock, within the 
cemetery grounds, including a magnificent prospect as far as the eye can 
reach—is perhaps, 80 far as regards situation, one of the finest in Britain, 
With the view of adorning these fine grounds, and at the same time of 
perpetuating the memory of various martyrs and Reformers who haye 
suffered in the cause of, or successfully maintained the principles of reli- 
gious freedom and religious toleration, a gentleman resident in the 
neighbourhood of the town—Mr. William Drummond of Rockdale—has, 
at his own expense, caused to be erected a number of elegant statues 
sculptured in the stone. 

One of these, to the memory of Guthrie the martyr, was put up some 
time ago—the inauguration of which was duly noticed at the time in our 
columns. Daring the past week, other five statues have been placed on 
massive pedestals within the grounds. They are representations of Ebe- 
nezer Erskine, Renwick, Knox, Melville, and Henderson. The statue of 
Ebenezer Erskine is placed on the right-hand side—looking westwards 
—of that portion of ground formerly called the Valley, the whole of 
which, including the Lady’s Rock, forms the western space or quadran- 
gle of the cemetery. He is represented with a Bible in the right hand, 
the folds of the pulpit-gown, partly thrown back, disclosing the costume 
of the period in which the great founder of the United Presbyterian 
Church lived, The sculptor had in his studio two portraits—one from 
the hall of the Presbyterian Church, and the other from a great grand- 
son of the divine resident in Stirling—and has succeeded in making what 
is considered an excellent likeness. The figure of Renwick is situated om 
the sloping base of the Lady’s Rock. He is represented as preaching in 
the wilds of desert fastuesses, having a sword in one hand, and a small 
Bible, gently raised, in the other. The statue looks towards the west- 
ward over the vast level carse, with Ben Ledi and Ben Lomond in the 
distance, the contour of the whole figure being life-like and full of ani- 
mation, The three figures—namely, those of Knox, Melville, and Hen- 
derson—are placed together on separate pedestals on an artificial 
rising ground in the centre of what was formerly called the Valley, and 
may be viewed to great advantage from the seats on the slopes from the 
Lady’s Rock. The figure of Knox, it may be stated, is in the centre, 
with Melville on the lefi, and Henderson on his right hand, looking to 
the south. These fine figures are a great ornament to the cemetery. The 
whole have been erected at the cost of Mr. Drummond, with the exception 
of that of Ebenezer Erskine, the expense of which was defrayed by sub- 
scription, but to which he also contributed liberally. Thesculptor of all 
these statues—Mr. Handyside Ritchie, of Edinburgh—deserves much 
credit for the able manner in which he has executed his delicate and 
difficult work.— Edinburgh Scotsman. ‘ 


——_—— 


PULPIT POLITICAL LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 

The ceremony of divine worship at the Tuileries is, in reality, one of 
the pleasant bits of dissipation of the Parisian week. The ceremony is 
one of full dress aud opera-glasses ; and when the entire audience, or 
congregation, are in their places, ecented, polished, well-behaved,—some 
contemplating their distant friends or remarkable strangers through their 
glasses, others discussing matters of interest in a subdued tone, anda 
select few carrying on very quiet, unostentatious, but unmistakable flir- 
tations,—then takes place an act of decided worship. The voice of an 
official announces the coming of their Imperial Majesties, and the august 
appearance is acknowledged with greater demonstration of respect than 
is awarded by the worshippers to the Lord of Heaven and of Earth. Ex- 
quisite music and a short sermon bring the ceremony to a satisfactory 
close. 

On these occasions, however, the sermons are not the less significant 
for being short ; and, perhaps, of all those which have’been preached be- 
fore, to, or at the Emperor of the French, none have been so significant as 
those of Father Ventara—a priest and missionary of wide celebrity, great 
earnestness, tremendous purpose, unusual daring, and corresponding 








Emperor and Empress in the chapel of the Tuileries, during the Lent of 
1857. Then, as now, there was no liberty of the pre:s in France, but the 
preacher understood that there was, and very properly, a certain liberty 
of the pulpit ; and a clerical gentleman might discuss the future politi- 
cal system of France, as suggested by himself, when a literary gentleman 
dared not allude to, much less invent one. 

The sermons thus delivered by Father Ventura have been published in 
a collected form, under the comprehensive head of “ Le Pouvior Politi- 
que Chrétien,” and, as a literary work containing some very extraordi- 
nary views, and ways of putting them, may claim a word of notice and 
of record in this portion of our paper. The book is, in fact, a party mani- 
festo. It is the pronunciamiento of a class who would fain carry us back to 
the days of Hildebrand, and bring us all under the discipline of Gregory 
the Seven h, 

The Emperor was, we believe, present during the preaching of the 
whole series of sermons comprised within the 600 pages of the published 
volume. This is the substance of what the preacher impressed upon him, 
—for it was all directed to the one august individual, with singular se- 
riousness and simplicity. Even on those never-smiling features some- 
thing like the beginning of a smile formed and passed away as the Em- 
peror listened to the propositions of the preacher, who was proclaiming 
a new Concordat with the established political power. Father Ventura 
was compelled to notice the old Concordat ; but he did this with small 
pleasure. He could not but acknowledge that thereby France had con- 
cluded long struggles by a great triumph ; that therewith the French 
Church was independent of the domination of Rome ; that the State had 
emancipated itselt from the oppression of the Church ; that each had its 
rights, duties, and privileges ; but that there wa> a well-defined line be- 
tween spiritual and temporal which the Charch could not pass, nor the 
State etiace; save provoked or invoked by the Church. With all this, an 
alliance of the two was existent, but by its terms the legislator kept to 
his tribune, and the priest to the temple :—union of conscience and law ; 
teaching cbarity and toleration. “It is all nonsense,” is the substan 
comment thereon of Father Ventura. The world, he thinks, has been 
shaken, and France especially made shipwreck under it. If you would 
restore halcyon days, you must re-establish the public law of the eleventh 
century, when Kings held power of the Popes, the State was within the 
Church,—when there was Theocracy instead of “‘Cwsarism,” and an 
ecclesiastical in place of a secular Code. 

The Father demonstrates the accuracy of his views by his interpreta- 
tion of history. “See,” ke exclaimed,—and exclaims as loudly in his 
book. The French monarchy perished because French sovereigns cared 
more for the Gallican than the Roman Church. Down went the Repub- 
a because Satan, aud not the Pope, was the authority it 
worshipped. The first French Empire split upon a rock and sank, be- 
cause it joined with the Revolution against the Church ; but !—God kept 
a germ of life in the grave of the Empire because Napoleon the First had, 
at least, re-erected the altars overthrown by the Republic. The Resto- 
ration perished because it set the State above the Church,—and the 
vernment of Louis Philippe was trampled out because it tyrannized 
alike over priest and people, decried confession, and legalized atheism! 
Out of the chaos that ensued, a trumpetsound thundered over the 
earth ; and even as Christ was raised, after. being buried, exactly so did 
the Empire rise from the grave, and men looked upon another Resur- 
RECTION, vouchsafed as a miracle, a Christian safeguard, and a blessing! 








dullness. This father preached a course of sermons in presence of the © 
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to the Emperor—was the shout of this 
new Empire when it was miraculously raised from the tomb, and its 
mission was signified to it by the Almighty, amid pyramids of angels and 
ing echoes from countless celestial harps! 
The new Empire, remarked Father Ventura—and Napoleon the Third 
listened with an air as if he were profoundly edified—can only exist by 
ng itself with Catholicism. Its sceptre mast be subordinate to 
that of God (held by his vicegerent), and to the laws promulgated under 
that superior sceptre ; and there must (strange word!) be another resur- 
reetion, that of Theocracy. Then, remembering that naval matters are 
subjects of interest just now, he risks himself upon a nautical simile, and 
observes that as in a fleet every ship making for port has a captain with 
power reposed in him, but who must obey the signals of direction thither 
given by the admiral’s vessel, 80 every king and emperor, pilot as each 
may be at his own helm, must (if he would not cut a sorry figure before 
@ naval court-martial) obey the signals for sailing hoisted out to him oc- 
easionally by the great Admiral who sails in St. Peter’s bark! Father 
Ventura solemnly assured the Emperor that, unless he took his orders 
from the good old Admiral at Rome, his ship was not worth insurance ! 
Napoleon the Third smiled—very nearly; and, at the end of that in- 
structive sermon, asked the preacher to luacheon.— Atheneum. 


— 
THE FUTURE OF STUPIDITY. 

The system of petitive tions—designed as a check upon 
the prevailing nepotism of the day—has latterly engrossed much atten- 
tion in England, and serious discussions upon its advantages and draw- 
backs have filled columns upon columns in the daily prints. Meantime, 
a witty contemporary takes a humorous view of the results that may 
await us. 


What is to become of the Stupid Men in the next generation? In the 
present distribution of the good things of this world they have“at least 
their proportion, and there are some who think that out of the abundance 
of the earth the rosy-cheeked apples always fall to the stapid men’s 
share. There has been hitherto a tacit assumption everywhere that, in 
all situations of life, the stupid have the better of the clever. If you wish 
to make yourself agreeable in a given position—-say in a railway car- 
riage, at a dinner-table, or amid a political assembly—do you begin by 
assuming that your companions are clever men? Nota bitofit. You 
take it for granted that they are stupid, and pitch the tone of your re- 
marks accordingly. When a preacher thinks more of his audience than 
of his composition, does he not preach straight at the stupid? When a 
journalist has an object genuinely at heart, and cares less than usually 
for showing what a heap of things he knows, and at what an awful dis- 
vance from his subject he can place the beginning of his article, does he 
not write, like the country gentleman in Lockaley Hall, “ to the purpose, 
easy things to understand?” Has not everything which is distinctively 
ebaracteristic of English -habits, English enthusiasms, and English panics 
something more than a touch of stupidity in it? It isthe stupid who 
believe in Lord Palmerston’s spirit and Lord Derby’s chivalry. . It is the 
stupid who confess, are confessed, and feel alarmed about confession. It 
is the stupid who execrate red-tape while they advocate responsible min- 
isterialism. A superficial observer, looking no farther than the passing 
hour, would believe that England worshipped an Ass, as the Templars 
were said to do. 

Yet all this sball pass away. Lord St. Leonards’ Handy Book, in a 
pathetic passage, describes Mr. Gladstone’s Succession Act as falling like 
a blight on the fair face of Property. So the Examination system may 
be depicted as falling like a blight on the fat face of Stupidity. 
at Oxford and Cambridge that the disease began which has since spread 
over England, and afflicted every variety of the Human Vegetable. In 
its original form it was little noticed, and considered simple and natural. 
The Universities, having undertaken to educate part of the youth of the 
country, were accustomed to test the result by an examination ; but they 
never dreamed of warranting that the men whom they honoured were 
statesmen or warriors, and that the men whom they plucked were nin 
compoops. 
itself in London, and proved to be eudued with a terrible infectiousness. | 
Boards and Commissions were established, who examined youths whom | 


“ Ecce adsum |” —said the preach 








they had not educated, and then guaranteed their fitness or unfitness for | 


every human pursuit and calling. First the Indian Civil Service was 
attacked. Then the contagion crept to the Civil Service at home. A 
brief interval elapsed and the Army was invaded. And now, in the 
course of the last few weeks, the fell pestilence has made a sudden leap 
and buried itself in the very entrails of English society. The great mid- 
dle elass—the bulwark, the fortress, the continuing city of British Stu- 
pidity—has been invaded, and finds itself suddenly divided into a small 
minority of prizemen and an immense majority of plucks. Youths who, 
six months ago, looked forward with well-founded confidence to the post 
of drapers’ assistant, and bad even dreamed of living to be vestrymen of 
their parish, have had their fond hopes dashed and their career destroyed 
at the outset. A happier aspirant, with the certificate of A.A. in his 
pocket, bas stepped proudly behind the counter, and the rejected candi- 
date turns away in bitter despair, thinking he would certainly enlist if 
he were sure there was no entrance examination, and wondering whether 
there is any competitive test for the post of footman under a butler in a 
gentleman's family. 

In the next genération this system will be in full play. 
to become of the Stupid Men? The question is a dreadful one for pa- 
rents and guardians. If a boy under twelve developes a “ healthy ani- 
. malism,”’ the best thing that can be done with him is to put him quietly 
” out of the way—like the weakly babies of Plato’s ideal community. Any 

taste which calls him off from his books is as bad as scrofula. A fond 
ness for hardbake is dangerous, but a passion fur pony equitation is 
nearly fatal. In such cases, the strongest remedies of the intellectual 
pharmacopceia must be applied, and everything sacrificed to the great 
ebject of bringing the patient to decimals by eight, and to longs and 
shorts by nine and a half at the latest. For let fathers of families remem- 
ber that there is no saying how soon the first trialmay come. The foun- 
dation at Eton is henceforth, we believe, to be competed for by candi- 
dates of the mature age of ten and three quarters. ven if the decisive 
epoch be postponed, Jet the anxious parent keep constantly in view the 
consequences of ultimate failure. We talk of caste in India, but thirty 

ears hence there will be no such Pariah as the plucked man in England. 

he Brabminical string of that day will be the possession of universal 
knowledge in one’s twentieth year. Underneath there will be various 
castes of second, third, and fourth-class men; but, at the bottom of all, 
will be the uncertificated outcast, with whom no living creature will 
eook accounts, or eat the bread of Government. Heaven knows what 
sort of worship the first-class men will institute for their own honour and 
the perpetuation of their ascendency! It may be that our children will 
bow down before a sensuous Triad of College Dons, representing the sis- 
ter Faculties of Law, Physic, and Divinity. Or, perhaps, a more subtle 
ereed, like that of Buddah, will command their reverence for the deified 
Leading Articles, and the orthodox sg will be one which defines the 
transcendental attributes of the “ We-in-and-for-Oureelves,”’ Whence 
will come the deliverance from this cruel tyranny? In those days we 
shall be ruled by a French Governor-General, and missionaries, men not 
ashamed of their crassitade, will come across the Channel to persuade us 
of the natural rights of dulness. There will be dreadful stories current 
in Paris about the timidity of the Government. It will be asserted that 
@ man in an English public office once dared to confess he thought him- 
self stupid, and that his French superiors meanly dismissed him out of 
deference to the prejadices of his companions. deus day, compassion for 
oar superstitions will be carried a little too far, and we shall rebel against 
the abolition of the class-list. But our chances will not be t, The 
muscles are, after all, with the stupid men, and who knows that they will 
‘not join the French in cutting the throats of the Brahmins? 

—— 

Is Fox-Hoxtixe tae Great Business or Lire?—The Times, out of 
humonr with itself and every one else, has been “ pitching into” the 
memory of the late Mr. T. Assheton Smith, in its editorial columns. 
The 7imes was stimulated by a letter from one of its correspondents, 
whereto the following reply has appeared, addressed to the Editor. 

Sir,—Your journal of the 17th inst. contains a letter signed “ X,’’ com- 
menting in very severe language on the life of the late Mr. Thomas As- 
sheton Smith. Asin thus gene Be your columns the misrepresenta- 
tions of an age! accuser you have contributed to bring before the 
. bar of public opinion the private life of one who was beloved and revered 

all who knew him before the grave had yet closed upon bim, I trust 
t the same glans may be accorded to one who from his early boy- 
hood has known and loved the man thus traduced, and who for the last, 
26 Bs has lived with him on terms of close and constant intimacy. 
will first Y 


the subject as if foxhunting bad engrossed 
Smith to the exclusion of all other descriptions of sport. Though unri- 


What then is 





it was | 








valled in that branch, he was nearly om quite as much at home in most 
others ; a capital cricketer, an excellent shot, he, in short, excelled in all 
country pursuits. In addition to this, he was a good classical scholar, 
and remarkably well read in the sound old English authors. He had, 
though self taught, a good practical knowledge of mechanics and navi- 
gation. The system of naval architecture now called the “ wave line” was 
not only originated but carried out by him at great cost to himself 
— the opinion of all the scientific men who inspected the Fire King 
while of the stocks. This system has been thoroughly successful, and b: 
it the t increase of speed which steamers now attain has been arnjv' 
at. He built nine sailing vessels and seven steamers all on his 
os ay progressive improvement, and he invariably navigated them 
mself, 

But there is still a higher view of the subject to be gone into. Your 
correspondent (who, by the way, in the same letter without any founda- 
tion in tact attributes to Lord Nelson the blasphemous folly of promising 
Heaven freely to all his sailors) says, “ Is a man who has £40.000 a-year, 
who has all kinds of duties falling to him, -~ his duty by devoting 
himself to the single pursuit of fox-huoting?”’ In answer to this, I say, 
let any gne witness the good that Mr. Assheton Smith has done in his re- 
spective neighbourhoods in Wales and Hampshire, and they will be fully 
able to appreciate how he falfilled all his duties, both public and private. 
In the management of his extensive slate quarries, he has quintupled their 
extent, and employed between 2,000 and 3,000 men, whose requirements, 
both moral and pbysical, are attended to most paternally. This increase 
is mainly owing to his own energy and perseverance. He has made 
railroads, and introduced locomotives where the rudest means of car- 
riage formerly existed. In his private relations he was a true and at- 
tached friend, an excellent landlord, and a kind and indulgent master. 
His charities and acts of kind liberality were, as I well know, having 
frequently been his almoner, munificent. He had last year completed 
and endowed most liberally a large and beautiful church for the use of 
the quarrymen and their families, and had been constant and liberal in 
his support of schools and other beneficent institutions. 

I trast that this slight sketch will show how unfounded are the charges 
made in “ X.’s” letter, and I will venture to recommend bim, as he de- 
spair of seeiug the final edition of the Choephore, to betake himself to the 
study of that part of the Greek Testament which inculates charity 
to his neighbour.—I remain, Sir, your obedient ser vant, 

Fulham, Sept. 19. Joun DrumMonp. 





Tae Exeuish ANTHEM IN THE ITALIAN Mope.—When I can spare time 
I am always irresistible impelled to hear an Italian operatic ny wed 
sing our national anthem, and three complete Italian companies have 
lately heen working their will upon that famous old melody composed by 
one Jobn Bull, for the honour and glory of the Bull family ; but as the 
sacred throats of foreigners are profaned by our low and ignoble lan- 
guage, why in the name of common sense are we not to have our national 
anthem translated into Italian? I have lately had the prodigious satis- 
faction of hearing two of the Italian companies in succession do justice to 
our national anthem—one at Covent Garden, where they supersede those 
bores, Kemble, Kean and Macready, and at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, where the praises of our gracious lady the Queen were given 
after the following manner. A stanza a Ja Marai will suffice :-— 


Goad saave orra grajous Gween, 

Longa leeve orra nobla Gween, . 
Goad saave da Gween. 

Sen da veectorieuse, 

Appee disglorieuse, 

Longa too wrane ovar oose, 
Goada saave da Gween. 


Now, seriously, Mr. Editor, after we have heard an opera in Italian 
why should we insist upon foreigners making themselves musical Guys 
by murdering our vulgar English? If we want to hear “God save the 
Queen,” have Englishmen and Englishwomen to singit. If the Italians 
must sing English music, give them a fair chance by having it translated. 
In the last reign it was so sung at our then only opera house, in the Hay- 


However, a morbid variety of this system suddenly showed | market. The translation commenced thus :— 


® Dio beneficio 
rgi tu ie 
Sul nostro Re. : 
The translator was set to work because the Italian singers of the day, 
poor innocents, kelieved that the hash they made of English would be 
disliked by the audience. They knew how broken Italian would be viewed 
by an Italian audience, and judged of us accordingly ; but they soon 
found to the contrary, and during this reign have murdered the Queen’s 
English with great success and vast appl —Correspondent of Galig- 
nani, Sept. 19. 
Sour Arrican Horses.—In some official papers lately transmitted to 
England from the Cape of Good Hope, there appears an admirable letter 
on Cape horses, written by Col. Apperley and addressed to Major Hope. 
The following extracts from it are interesting and worthy of careful at- 
tention. First, are bis opinions of Cape horses generally :—* You very 
justly observe that Cape horses are peculiar animals ; but I beg to differ 
with you when you assert that their points of excellence are not those 
laid down in books, I admit they are not handsome, but they surpass 
any horses I have ever seen out of Europe in the following points : and 
I will commence with the fact of their untiring and unflinching endu- 
rance during the longest and hottest days of the year. Their journeys 
are always calculated by the farmers, not by the number of miles they 
can travel, but the number of hours of daylight. If you ask a farmer 
how far he is going, he replies only eight or ten hours, which journey 
will average nearly seven miles an hour, the only refreshment being an 
occasional drink of water and a roll io the sand, which is supposed to 
make Cape horses quite fresh again. This is no overdrawn character of 
the animal, and I mention it first, as I consider good bottom the great 
quality in horse flesh. The Cape colonists can never sufficiently express 
their gratitude to the late Lord Charles Somerset and the present Mr. 
T. B. Bayley. It is to the valuable English blood imported by these 
gentlemen that the Cape horses date their excellence, and the farmer 
dates bis prosperity. He now trots his produce to market behind eight 
well-bred horses, instead of the old slow and cumbrous span of eighteen 
pair of oxen. Good legs and feet, plenty of bone below the knee, depth 
of chest, with well-placed shoulders, great substance and broad hips, 
sound wind and eyes, with generally good action and temper, form the 
remaining good points possessed by the Cape horse to an extent bardly 
known elsewhere ; to which may be added wonderful soundness of con- 
stitution, in proof of which I may mention, amongst all the horses I have 
examined, I have only seen one whose feet had suffered from fever, al- 
though hundreds in regular work had never been shod in their lives; 
even Cape race horses generally run barefooted on the very worst of 
race-courses. It may be argued that, leaving the hoofs in a state of na- 
ture, unbound by iron, produces this general soundness, but that will not 
hold good at Cape Town, where rome of the shoeing-smiths are the worst 
I ever beheld, and I see horses travel.sound on shoes that would astonish 
an English farrier. Blindness and broken wind are almost vnuknown in 
the colony. At first I was led to suppose that the almost total absence 
of inflammatory diseases arose from the spare diet on which Cape horses 
are reared and kept ; but such is not the case. I have purchased hun- 
dreds of horses in very bad condition, and it being essential that they 
should, as far as possible, reach India fit for immediate work, I forced 
them (in crowded stables) with as much corn as they could eat, and be- 
ing unable to procure the required quantity of bran for the voyage, have 
been obliged to feed highly on corn and oathay (which is one-third 
grain) at sea. Under this treatment the casualties have been very few ; 
only three dead horses have been dragged out of the remount stables, 
and the mortality at sea only 2 per cent. out of the 10 crowded ships 
that have already reached India.” 








Tae Jomwrep Steamer.—Believing that it will be gratifying to those 
ntlemen whom we had the pleasure of meeting on the occasion of the 
ate trial trip in the jointed screw-collier Connector, of London, as well as 
to the numerous body in Newcastle and its vicinity interested in the Lon- 
don coal trade, to hear some particulars of her ward voyage, we 
have to state that the Connector proceeded hence to Hartlepool, where she 
took in a cargo of coals. She left Hartlepool on the morning of Wednes- 
day, the 8th inst., and at 12 P.M. the next day was abreast of Orfordness, 
the weather being calm to Huntleyfoot, a fair wind thence to Flambo- 
rou tpe light variable winds across the deeps to Cromer, and head 
of ine 
spent in cleaning out her furnace and tubes, her running time was 32 
hours, which, considering that she has only a single 10-horse engine to 
propel her three sections of 110 feet in pane , may be deemed a very fair 
performance, and augurs well forthe Trfhe Be och 290 ed 
ull-powered jointed steamers, As she rounded Orfordness she was 
cau Be sg a lee-shore with a elder tha night bulbs of pllely 
sea run against a spring flood- dark 
ness. For some thne ber potion was of peril, but iyi dean 
and narrow displacement enabled her engine to force her against w: 


ng violence thence to Orfordness. Deducting four hours | rolina 


and sea off the lee-shore; and when ske obtained sufficient offing she 
wore round, receiving the full shock of the heavy beam seas, without her 
joints sustaining the slightest injury, and returned to Lowestoft. Assoon 
as the weather moderated, she proceeded to London, and delivered her 
coals above all the bridges at a wharf in Vauxhall. We understand that 
the Jointed Ship Company are actively a A with arrangements for 
laying on a line of jointed screw-colliers, in the London coal trade, and 
have received support to a large extent in Hartlepool. It is stated that 
estimates made by competent persons show that, owing to the great say. 
ing of time by transferring the eggine and crew section from one vessel 
to another at both ends of the route, the facility of carrying an immense 
cargo and distributing it in sections to all waterside premises on the 
Thames, coals can be carried from the northern coal ports of England at 
a cost for transit of only 2s. per ton, which even at the present very low 
freights would leave a wide n for handsome profits, and defy all 
railway competition. We trust that Newcastle will not be behind other 
ports in availing itself of the pooner advantages of this bold and suc- 
cessful innovation in steam shipping.— Northern Daily Express. 





Avcrion CaTaLocues.—A long time ago we noticed something of 
which we made no mention at the time, because we did not wish to re- 
flect upon the inadvertence of a respectable auctioreer, nor to cause the 
name of a clergyman to be placed in uncomfortable association with un- 
clerical publications. Now that the matter is too far gone by to be poked 
out by the curious, we will give the warning which we determined to 
give at the time. We were looking at the auction catalogue of the books 
of clergyman to whom we allude, of whom we knew something, consist- 
ing ofall manner of divinity, science, literature, &c. As we turned over 
the pages, our eye was caught rather a funny title, of which we 
thought nothing ; because any collection may contain a casual black 
sheep, even without the owner’s knowledge. But, reading on, we found 
that the next was as bad or worse, and the next, and so on. In fact, what 
between the obvious evidence of unblushing titles, and our own know- 
ledge of the fame of more hidden ones, we found that Lord Campbell’s 
Act was wanted. Had this clergyman a private library not 
fit for decent eyes. Had his friends, in such case, had the bad taste and 
feeling to parade its contents under hisname. We were puzzled by every 
supposition. But on looking very narrowly, we found that the clergy- 
man’s books ended a certain page, and that the next page was headed 
‘: Another Property.” The auctioneer having this lot of immorality to 
dispose of, not large enough for a separate sale, had mad@ it an appen- 
dix to the worthy clergyman’s library. It will be obvious that the fre- 
quenters of the auction-room, and still more the casual visitors, do not 
narrowly scrutinize partitions, It may be that to this day,someof the 
buyers register these queer books in their memories as bought at the Rev. 
——’s sale, or even make a memorandum of that purport on the books 
themselves. Some persons preserve catalogues, and their collections 
pass into other hands at their deaths. Fifty years hence, the descendants 
of the clergyman may see, in the literary or bibliographical history, a 
notice of their ancestor’s literary skill in a certain department, which the 
historian may feel obliged to accompany with a sort of comment which 
will readily suggest itsebf,— Athenceum. 





A Picture with Two Ficures.—That this merchant financier and 
speculator, this warm yet wary advocate, this sagacious politican, this 
pane | earnest man of business, should early have made his value known 
to such a sovereign we cannot doubt. It was not till a later service, in- 
deed, that the private cabinet of William was open to him, but, before the 
Queen’s death, it is certain that he had access to the palace, and that 
Mary had consulted him in her favourite task of laying out Hampton 
Court gardens. It is to us very pleasing to contemplate the meeting of 
such a sovereign and such a subject as William and De Foe. There was 
something not dissimilar in their physical aspect, as in their moral tem- 
perament resemblances undoubtedly existed The King was the elder 
by ten — ; but the middle size, the spare figure, the hooked nose, the 
sharp chin, the keen grey eye, the large forehead, and grave appearance, 
were common to both. William’s manner was cold, except in battle ; 
and little warmth was ascribed to De Foe unless he spoke of civil liberty. 
There would be little recognition of literature on either hand, yet no- 
thing looked for that was not amply given. When the Stadtholder, in 
his practical way, complimented St. Evremont on having been @ major- 
general in France, the dandy man of letters took offence; but if the 
King merely spoke of De Foe as one who had borne arms with Monmonth, 
we would answer for it there was no disappointed vanity. Here, in a 
word, was profound good sense on both sides ; substantial scorn of the 
fine and the romantic ; impassive firmness ; a good broad, buffeting style 
of procedure, and dauntless force of character, a king who ruled by po- 
pular choice, and a subject who represented that choice without a tinge 
of faction.—Forster’s Biographical Sketches. 





Warter.oo over Acatn.—Prince Alfred has arrived here from Ger- 
many, and left Brussels for England on Saturday. His Royal Highness 
had risen early and proceeded to visit the field of Waterloo. Apropos of 
this, an unpleasant affair, which will lead to two prosecutions, has oc- 
curred at that place, in which the English guide, an ex-sergeant of the 
old 7th Hussars, is at once defendant and plaintiff. The present guide, 
successor to the well-known and intelligent Sergeant Major Cotton, un- 
doubtedly served in the 7th Hussars, and from wearing the Waterloo 
medal is naturally supposed to have obtained it lawfully and bravely. 
This right appears, however, to be contested by the Belgian guides, who 
pretend that, although Sergeant Mundy may have been in the 7th Hus- 
sars in 1815, he was not at the battle, and thence not entitled to wear 
the medal. Following up this pretension, one of the Belgian guides 
grossly insulted and assaulted the sergeant the other day, whilst conduct- 
ing a party of visitors round the field, tore the medal from his breast, and 
further denounced him to the Procureur du Roi for wearing the same 
illegally. To this the sergeant has retorted, by prosecuting his assailant 
for calamny and assault. The double affair is in the hands of the Procu- 
reur du Roi. Meantime, te sergeant has laid his case before Her Ma- 
jesty’s Legation, and everything will be done by it to clear up the trath, 
Spt see justice rendered to the veteran soldier.—Letler from Brussels, 

. 26, 

Ivcistons Unper Etectriciry.—Duriog the last week Mr. Marshall, 
of University College Hospital, following out the principles now 80 
widely discussed of tooth extraction under the influence of electricity, 
has made some interesting observations with the view of testing the 
powers of the electric current to modify the sensibility of parts operated 
op by the knife. The operations, nine in number, performed under its 
influence, include the inci of abscesses and carbuncles, the removal 
of necrosed bone, and also ofa my | tumour of considerable size. The 
general effect has been to modify the pain of ordinary incisions, render- 
ing the suffering less acute. In one case this effect was very striking. 
On some occasions, however, the pain was aggravated, Me sty A owing 
to the strength of the current employed. Perfect insensibility was never 
peemeeet, and the results claim notice as those of early trials only. Mr. 

arshall’s first operation was performed on the 9th inst. The coil ap- 
paratas was used, one pole being connected with the knife employed, and 
the other placed either on the patient’s neck or in his hand—the current 
being, of course, intermitting.— Medical Times. 








A Terrie Accipent.—Early in August, John Rawle, a lad of six- 
teen years, living in Volcano, Amador Country, Cal., who had vaialy 
been endeavouring {o obtain his father’s consent to go to Frazer River, 
disappeared, taking with him a valuable horse belonging to the family. 
It was supposed he had started for Frazer River, and no little anxiety 
wi tin regard to him. On the 15th of August his body was found in 
the Butte Ditch, a few miles east of Jackson attached by a lariat toa 
half dead horse. From appearances, the boy on the night after leaving 
home, lay down to sleep, with the horse tied to his person, to prevent his 
escape. The animal becoming uomanageable through fright during the 
night, had run off and dragged his master by the rope untif the boy’s life 
had become extinct. Afterwards the horse had continued to graze around, 
ise the body along for three weeks. Finally, the corpse had been 

ged into a ditch, where it became entangled beyond the horse’s 
strength to extricate it. In his efforts to pull loose, the horse bad cut his 
neck to the bone with the rope. The boy’s remains were terribly muti- 
lated. Most of his limbs were broken and his flesh rubbed bare his 
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my preaching.” The joke placed Mr. Orr, in an awkward predicament, 
and mos n would have. been unable to extricate themselves, but he re- 
plied with ready wit :—‘ Ab, Doctor, it is the highest compliment we 
can pay a minister to say that he is known by his walk rather than by 
his conversation.””—Charleston Courier. 





Tae New Came. Corps.—The new Camel Corps is thus described by 
an Allahabad correspondent of the Delhi Gazette :—‘* Last evening the 
Governor-General, Commander-in-Chief, and suite, were out on the 
maidan reviewing the Central Corps, about 400 of these ungainly beasts 
going through military evolutions. It was a novel and curious spectacle 
to see these animals performing almost all the movements of cavalry. 
Besides the native driver (who is of course armed) there is on every ca- 
me! a hardy Briton who occupies the back seat, and is quite in a position 
to use his rifle. The camels are well trained to the word of command. 
On a recognised touch of the guiding-string down would they drop on 
their knees, the rifleman would be off in a second and go into skirmish- 
ing order till the word of recall was issued, when they would shoot back 
to their places, remount, and almost simultaneously, like a brown mass 
growing out of the ground, would the camels regain their feet (so to 

ak) in their own awkward mode—that is first their hinder parts and 
then their long stretching necks! You can fancy what a rare scene the 
whole was.” 

RigGinG AND TackLte Compiete ror Lapres.—The Mechanics’ Magazine 
gives the following description of patent No. 198, dated Feb. 3, 1858 :— 
“ Improved apparatus for raising and lowering the skirts of ladies dresses. 
This consists in the use of a girdle with cords united at one end in a knot, 
whilst their other extremities are attached to the garment. By drawing 
them up by hand at the knot, the dress will be raised to the distance re- 
quired, uniformly all round. The cords are passed over pulleys.” 








Tue Duke or WELLINGTON aND APOLLYoON.—Some years since, the 
Duke was sitting at his library table, when the door opened and without 
apy announcement, in stalked a figure of singularly ill omen. ‘‘ Who 
are you ?” asked the Duke in his short dry manner, looking up without 
the least change of countenance upon the intruder. ‘1 am Apollyon.” 
“What do you want?” “I am sent to kill you.”’ “ Kill me—very odd.” 
“Tam Apollyon, and I must put you to death.” “ Bliged to do it to- 
day?” “Iam not told the day or the hour, but I must do my mission.” 
“ Very inconvenient—very busy—great many letters to write—call again 
and write me word—I’ll be ready for you.” And the Duke went on with 
hiscorrespondence. The maniac, appalled probably by the stern immova- 
ble old man, backed out of the room, and in half an hour was safe in 
Bedlam. 

Gry-Drinxixc in Russta.—Now that Russia has seriously entered on 
the path of internal improvement instead of external conquest, the first 
symptom, as furnished by Le Nord, is rather equivocal. The great Im- 

rial contract for selling alcoholic compounds throughout the country 
is taken by spirited undertakers at an improved figure of thirty-seven 
millions of silver ruble:.—Paris Correspondent of Globe. 
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PROBLEM No. 511, sy Samver Loyp. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Sorsrion TO Prope | Me. 510. 


White. ite. Black. 
ees R tak ‘ey sei: ifKtoK B4. 

to ch. to 4. to t 5, and mate next move. 
8. Kt to K 7, checkmate. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—F. P, H. and others. Solutions correct.—_—J. §. In 
the Match between Dr. Raphael and F. Perrin, the former has scored one Game 
and the latter six. ,We hope to avoid the sick phase altogether. Since the 
resumption of the grand Paris Match two Games have been announced, one of 
which was drawn, and the other won by Morphy, The score therefore ’stands, 
Morphy 5, Harrwitz 2, Drawn 1. But the match is over. Harrwitz claimed 
another recess of 15 days, which Morphy could not grant.—— Young Canada 
and Clotilde will excuse our not publishing their Tournay Problems, for the 


po od reason that the correct ones are not original, and the original ones not 
correct. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
£. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
fm Pend o & Pee sve ed Government Building, 
w TREET, 
SECOND STREET mee" CANAL STREET, a, SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
pied. and better adapted for the ged of their Merchandise, 
entionably the LARGEST PIRST-C Chass cUMTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
0 e 
MENT NT IN NEW YORE, if not in the World, receiving 


MESERS. BARIA hap hay PAYNE * co., 


by ston sailt Is, throughout rer rarer ev nore novelty for GENTLE- 
Mews Dik DRESS ant will be fe ll be fo on fi for a UALITY and PRICE, thi 
house for ROONOMY in the Unitedtaren _ . 


THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
&8 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. 





WEDDING CARDS, 
VISITING CARDS. 


Sir. Mes Rashad Rar, 





New York, 


which for purity and volume of tone are re in any 
are cottages. 

Mr. C. F. Carckerin mire eee w York, and give his personal atten’ 
603 Broadway, |tosilithe ‘of the.r > ° . oT 


“Competition being the Order of the Day,” 
GEORGE F. FO 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TAILOR AND DRAPER, 
eine UNDER SMALL EXPENSES, BUYS FOR CASH _ Ae SELLS THE BEST 
mported Fi Goods to make to measure, 





cheap ; 
PERFECT-FITTING COATS, VESTS, AND PANTALOONS, 
Cut in the latest style, and trimmed in the best manner, at a less a to the purchaser than 
any large or small Ready-made Clothing or Tailor’s store ia this cit 
> NOTE THE ADDRESS. ~<08 
459°. BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Three Doors Below, West Side of, Grand Street. 


CIRCULAR OF D. DEVLIN & CO., 
FOR WINTER, 1858, 
E BEG LEAVE TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE STYLE AND VARIETY 
of garments composing our winter stock of ready-made Clothing, now exposed and on 
sale, first floor. It will be found that we have selected our fabrics wii reat taste, and ma- 
nufactured them with all” the style of our best pidge ha WORK. so that even our very 
lowest-priced garments have that stamp and , which ih them at once from 
the “slop Beat that gives to every garment a stereotyped appearance 

In directing attention to our Merchant Tailoring Deparment, second floor, it is with great 

pleasure we announee that the large increase of business in this department has compelled 
us to increase both the room and assistants very much. The great as popatarty of the various 
cutters in this department is very generally known ; for each on perfect master in his 
line, whether of coats, of pants, or of vests, and we will have no 0 other: cost what it may. 

The variety of Cassimeres, anes Vestings, Over-Coatings, &c., &c., in this department 
was never so large nor so selec! 

We beg also to call attention to our FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. which is largely sup- 
plied in all Winter Under-Garments, Gloves, Robes, &c.. &c. Our manufacture ot Shirts has 
become a very important branch of our bus! aaa, 80 much so that we can scarcel: ly meet the 
increasing demand for them all over the countr: 

Our great aim in every department of the b ness is, to endeavour to supply the best thing 
that can be produced for the money, whether it be coarse or fine, and to keep up our supe- 
riority of style and finish in sited, agri we anes 

meee eS 








0., 


and 260 Broadway, Cor. Warren St. 


ARTHUR menage CARPET ROOMS, 98 BOWERY. 
THE ENGLISH, sCOTC AND IRISH RESIDENTS OF 
New York, and visitors ag Oirne sbaerber would respectively peg leave to offer 

his Card of Advertisement. Conversant as undoubtedly they are, with ¢ manafac- 
tured Fabries of Hed own country, they wifi find at his Carret Rooms, 98 Bowery, every 

variety and quality of 
CARPETING, OIL CLOTHS, STRAW MATTINGS, 
Table and Piano Covers, Hearth Rugs, 

INCLUDING GOLD, FANCY, AND PLAIN WINDOW SHADES, 
and all articles essential for the ope — 
DECORATION oF ParLo axp Drawine Rooms, 
iothis or any other marcel inte Us ta glean od be in now prepored to offer them at 

n ti to off 
patie aphowth. oy’ e Uni tes ; and he is now prepared to offer t at 


as heretofore done.—Car; ets, &c., fitted and laid down, and 
every species of Upholstering promptly attended to. 4 ‘ 


ARTHUR DONNELLY, % BOWERY, N. Y. 


SAVE YOUR CARPETS, 
BY USING 
HARRINGTON’S CELEBRATED PATENT CARPET LINING, 
TO PUT UNDER CARPETS, AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR STRAW, PAPER, &o. &c. 
ie tiaing ie is considered far superior to any article ever used for the saving of 





Carpets 

or Oil C It is peculiarly soft to the tread, is a muffler of sound, and enriches 

_ —— iors Per CENT. It also adds greatly to the warm'h of a room by preveming 
e col 


air from passing through the seams of the floor. 
renders it a sure protection against moth. 
Lapies, CALL at tue Carpet Stores, AND San FoR YOURSELVES. 
To be had at any of the Principal Carpet Stores in the U.S. M e z- 
viden cf tea Saleen ihe P Pp anufactured under the supe 
Y. CARPET LINING CO., 
J. R. einulaetion Agent,) 448 Water Street, N. ¥. 
Ladies are specially requested to examine the above, now on Exhibition at the Crystal 
alace. 


Hareineton’s CARPET - arg AND Premicm Cotton Battine constant] nfacturing. 
all codene neumepiiy qietuted to A’ G constantly manufac ng. 


The material used in this Lining 





RS. MACAU AY’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for young 
ladies, No. 43 it 2ist Street, (between Broadway om 4th Avenue,) will re-open on 
Wednesday, Se t. 15th. Mrs Macaulay rempeaitely refers 

Lieut.-Gen. WINFIELD &cott.—Com. James T, WarTKINs, Sen Francisco, Cal. 
CHARLES ier the LL.D., Steg of Columbia College,—Rev. FRANCIS L. Hawks, D.D. 
Aveustus J. ALBERT, ks Baltimore —Samvet Rossevy, Esq., ana a Conn. 
Dr. R. Gress. {Columbla,  GoRev. R. W. Dickinson, D. D., ‘New Yor! 
WitiaM ae Esq., New York.—Hon. James M. Way: 8, U. 8. Supreme Court. 
Rey. W. Apams, D.D., New York.—H. P. Tapray, D.D., Chancellor of Mi University. 
Dr. CaBELL, ‘Richmond, Va.—UCol. Jouy 8. Gittives, Baltimore. 
E.isag H. KimBay, Esq.. New York.—Grorce CRAMER, Esq., Troy, New York. 
O. ELtswortn Hosmer, EB Seay? Til.—Col, WittiaM M. Peytox, Roanoke, Va. 
GeorGe K. SHOENBERGER, , Cincinnati, Ohio. 





S. BODSTEIN (Julia L. Northall) continues to give Instruc- 
tion in SINGING at her residence, No. ng Bleecker Street, and will commence for 
the Season on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15t! 

Application to be made at the house. 








wax are abundant reasons why you sheuld deal h-4 
MM toes but itis a to know that Ladies, Children, an: 








CARPETS. 
REMOVA.W TO NEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Where he is prepared to exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 
mies, eeteL eT T CARPETS. f $8 $1 
POG cc civcrecccosees gt 34 he er yard, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, : i Pera 
B ss _. Sees 
THREE-PLY CARPETS,. 
INGRAIN, ALL WOOL: eeccsesccs 
COTTON AND WOOL........ 25 to 
Oil Cloths, Venetians, Rugs, Druggets, Table and Piano Covers, wifines, Mats, &c., all at 
low prices, and all Goods sold in the Retail eeerinent will be sold for Cash. 
RG L. HYATT. 
273 Canal St., and 31 Howard St., between Broadway and Elm street, New York. 
Also, Sole Agents for een AvsvurN Power Looms and AusugN Prison made Three-Ply, 
Ingrain and Venetian Carpet: 
-B.—Carpets for Churches ‘made to order. 


"100 the 
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obtain at his establishment, No. 8 roadway, the best quality of Gaiters, acon oa be ° 
cheaper than at any other Sctoblicheneas, A single purchase of him will convince you that 
it is both prudent and profitable to patronise him hereafter. 





ENTLEMEN troubled with Tender Feet call at J. E. TATE’S, 

427 BROADWAY, and get a pair of Pannus Corium Boots, Shoes, or Gaiters. They 

are delightful for this hot ‘weather. very — on hand of Boots snd Shoes for the season. 
. TATE, 427 Broadway, New York. 


REAL er oem LACES. 


M. PEYSER, No. 487 Broadway, corner of Broome Street, near 
e whe St. Nicholas Hotel, has opened a splendid assortment of 


REAL CHANTILLY LACEs, 
in all widths, and of the Newest Desiens, and offers them 
TO THE TRADE, 


RETAIL CUSTOMERS, 
At Extremely Low Prices. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


GREAT DISPLAY OF FALL IMPORTATIONS! 
OE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH OF NEW GOODS, 
Suited to Every Stage of Mourning, is now offered to the Ladies for their inspection. 
Particular attention is called to our 
Immense Stock of Bombazines and Black Silks, 
The Largest ever offered at Retail. 

N.B.—A Magnificent Stock of 

BONNETS AND MANTLES, 
LADIES !—Give us an early call. 

Observe |—-W. Jackson’s Mourning Store, 
No. 551 BROADWAY, between Spring and Prince Streets. 


TO SOC aRS : ! 
portion of 


A.t WART & CO., having appropri arge 
e the New BATION to their STURE for the sale of tatee rene G GOODS, re- 
quest especial attention to their stock of 


IRISH pte SHEETINGS, pp AASES, BArEres, TOWELLINGS, TABLE 
TER 





as well as to his 








NO COVERS, NKEtS, FLANNELS, Quits COUN 
PANES, Lona CLOTHS. "BRILLIANTS, DIMITIES, 
Piain and Checked Muslins, &c., 


Being one of the largest stocks ever offered in this city, imported expressly for the opening 
of their new store. 
BROADWAY, CHAMBERS AND READE STREETS. 


FALL IMPORTATION. 


AMES GRAY & CO., HAVE NOW OPEN A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF NEW 
Fall Goots of the latest Paris styles, consisting of 


BLACK AND FANCY SILKS. 
SILK ROBES, FLOUNCES, AND DOUBLE SKIRTS, 
POPLINS, VALENCIAS, MERLNOS, &e., &e., &e. 
Also, the Lee selection of 


REAL LACES AND FRENCH EMBROIDERIES EVER SEEN IN NEW YORK. 
Novelties Larisa by every steamer. 729 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


DRY GOODS AT RETAIL, 355 BROADWAY, 
STORE FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY BECK & Co., 
STRANG, ADRIANCE, & CO., 
Would invite the attention of their friends and the public to their 
NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


8 fa RPASSED in richness and variety, and embraciag nearly every article ADAPTED TO 
First Crass City Retaw Traps. 


They would invite special attention to their KID GLOVES, which are EQUAL if not 
SUPERIUR to any previously imported. 


HOSIERY AND MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 637 BRUADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER STREET, 
ESPECTFULLY INVITES YOUR ATTENSION TO AN EXTENSIVE AND SUPE- 
rior variety of the above goods. many styles of which cannot be found elsewhere. Im- 
fa gimn oy and manufacturing largely, he is enabied to offer superior inducements to every class 
0 


uyers. 
The price of every article is marked in plain figures, and all goods cold, not giving satisfac- 
tion, may be returned, and the mouey will be retunded cheerfully. 


BRUSSELS LACES. 
A SUPERB ASSCRTMENT JUST RECEIVED, CONSISTING OF 
Collars, Setts, Barbes, Coiffares, Capes, &c., 
ALSO, CHANTILLY POINTS, FLOUNCES, AND TRIMMING LACES, 
All much Below Last Season’s Prices. 

PARIS-TRIMMED EMBROIDERIES, 
A lange Lot just received from Auction, at half their original cost. Also 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BREAKFAST SETTS, 
and a Large Variety of other Novelties. 














MILLER & GRANT, 703 Broadway. 





RICHMOND'S, 

587 BROADWAY, 

OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
Would call attention to their very choice Stock of 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES, 

; NEW GOODS BY NEARLY EVERY STEAMER, 
a very, 


The eaphes Di DRESS CAP ard HEAD DRESS DEPARTMENT, inclading BOURMENG 
and LLLUSIUN GUUDS, unrivalled by general consent of the best taste in the City. 





FLOWERS. 
ERPETUAL ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, ue OF EVER 
P class. Hair-Pins, with other interesting tr Jet Ornaments in 3 
JAMES TUCKER’S, 

361 Srcabeley, near Franklin Street. 


CEICEERING & — 
AVING Zemoved to their new warerooms, No. 694 Broadway, (cor. 4th street,) are 
to olfer their friends and the public an extensive assorunent of < Grand, Par- 
Square, an right Piano-fortes, manufactured exp for 
is city, finished iu various styles of Cases, ana at prices which cannot fail to please. 
Fortes made to order, to suit any style of furniture, and all insiruments Warranted to give 





food and Square Pianos to Rent, upon the most favourable 
Messrs. U. & Sons would call especiat atiention to their new scale of UPRIGHT” ares 
instruments of their 


for medium-sized rooms and 


requiremeuts of th 
All orders for TUNING an 1 REPAIRING wiil be promptly attended to. 


ENGLISH CARPETS! 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE FROM COST. 
BALANCE OF STOCK OF 
w. & T. LEWIS, 12 FOURTH AVENUE, 


A 0, MEDALLION VELVET, WITH BORDERS AND FILLING TO MATOH ; 
BRUSSELS TAPESTRI ES; Three-ply, Ingrain and Stair Carpets and Oil Cloths, 
— and Table Covers. First-class goods, and wortby the attention of parties about to fur- 
nis 

N.B.—Call and see them. & T. LEWIs, 
No. 12 Fourth pom 8, opposite Cooper Institute, ' 


§ § § 4 5 § OS 
9 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
255, 257, 259, and 261 Grand Street 
And 47 and 49 Satehzine Street, 
Invite special attention to their present large stock of 
PASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
SELECTED IN THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
Which they are offering at RETAIL 25 per cent. 
Below Regular Prices! 


8 Se ee es 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
NEW AND ELEGANT 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broadway. New York; 18 Summer St., Boston; 730 Chestnut St. 
Phila.: 137 Baltimore St., Baltimore; 38 West 4th St., Cinn. 
pap A NEW STYLE—PRICE FIFTY DOLLARS ! 4 

The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. sell the two best Machines in use. One makes the 
Suuttie, or Lock Strrcu—a stitch 


rere cera Faaed JQOOQQOSSSIAGAE 
are not to be washed and ironed. 


The other is a new Machin 














KER Stitcn; or, 


> that 13 Locked. This ‘“Wachine isa 


fF. eat improvement on all previous 
PP achines for family use. 
B@ SEND FOR 4 CIRCULAR. ~20 





Cc IN HOTEL, NEW YORE. 
HIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT HOTEL HAS, DURING THE PAST MONTH, 
been entirely renovated, and is now in complete order for the rec ~ yen of permanent 
and transient guests. It has’ been thoroughly repainted and embellished with artistic taste 
by the firm of Guille & Alles. he carpets have been carefully selected, of the most 
pene var and quality, from the establishment of W. & J. Sloane, and. an entirely new 
nt dinner service for the table d’hote and private dinners, has been manufae- 
tured expressly for this hotel by Tiffany & Co 
The Cuisine is conducted as heretofore on the most enlarged and liberal scale, by one of the 
first chiefs, assisted bby three superior artists, and wild the marketing, is under the especial 
direction of G. Kerner. 
This Hotel is dingly well jlated, and is amply provided with upwards of seventy 
bath rooms and water conveniences, in single rooms as well as in suits of roo 
The proprietors embrace this opportunity to re\urn their sincere thanks for the liberal 
tronage that has thus far crowned their endeavours, and beg leave to say that every e! 
will be made to render the Clarendon one of the first Hotels in the country. 
Terms, $250 per day. No charge for baths. 





G. KERNER & J. BIRCH, Proprietors. 


BLANCARD OTee, 

Brosanoway AND TWELFTH STREET, N RK.—This ele- 

gant establishment is located in the most fashionable part oY the city, on the highest 

oint of ground south of Union Square, making it the most pleasant and healthful location 

—— reat metropolis. 

ooms are finely ventilated, well lighted, and many of them constructed in suits of 

Panoure and Chambers Me with Closets, Baths and Gas, suitable for fansilies 
and parties travelling together. 

The House has been thoroughly renovsted and refurnished, and is now open for the recep - 

= guests. 





4 ‘ 





and a throughout are extensive and liberal. 

The Larder and Cellars will ‘at all times be stocked with the Best, and our patrons are 
sured that no om - expense will be spared to make their stay at the Blancard House 

1 respects a, 

The Price for ful oe — at the table d’hote will be limited to Two Dollars per day. By 
week at a rate! 

Rooms will be let t separately, if Kemet, and meals served by the card, either in Private 
Parlours or at Urdinary, at ol hours PIN 

Public patronage is respectfully solicite the new mangement, 

4 ne f ANUARD & MACLELLAN. 


LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE TOURISTS, AND 
TRAVELLERS 
WILL FIND THE APPLICATION OF 
DFREY'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
OTH COOLING AND REFRESHING TO THE FaCE AND SKIN, ALLAYING ALL 
heat and irritability, removing Eruptions, Sunburn, Freckles, and Tan, and rend 
the Skin soft, clean, and heathy. Price One Dollar. 


EUGENE DUPUY, 
ag- SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. sees 


Family Chemist. 
RHEUMATISM AND GOUT AN ATED. 
Os, gz, 70 THE WATERS AND DRINK eer —BELIEVE AND BE RE- 


ST. CATHARINE MINERAL WATER, 

FROM THE ARTESIAN WELL, ST. CATHARINE’S, CANADA WEST, IN ITS NA- 
TURAL STATE.—Sure Cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Kidney Complaints, Want of Action in 
the Di, pay ee Comp Ueees ot Liver Complaints, Diseases peculiar to Women, anda 
oerne subscriber is appointed Sole Agent for the United States for the sale of the above eele- 
Seanad, Wetes.. yet Low, wed great benefit himself from its use, he recommends it for the 
cure 

The Water is sold in Fis natural state by Lone eat & pamphlet, giving an analysis of its pre- 
pert will be given to any one who ire it. 

The following certificates are a few of r oedectal cures produced by its use within the 
past year, from gentlemen well known, divests them of all ompeatsce 


From General Webb, Editor of “ Courier and 
een, May 27, 1958 
C. L. Matar, Esq.—Dear Sir : It is quite unnecessary for me 0 ate a rtifieate 
of my experience in relation to the curative effects of the Water of r Catharine's Well, Gat 
ond West. valle eae find an Si gl in the =e of the Courier and moomiier. t 
e re} precces oy 
that in moat it cases 








Mase my vf my visit to the ~~ = pA Thave aera ons ceased to recommend its waters, as altage- 











WEDDING STATIONARY, 
VISITING CARDs, 
WEDDING CARDS. 





TNE 
HE LADY READERS Boo hoes or any other Steel or 
Cat Speen ae aoe Reae epik e |e hoe 
wel lopers Toilet 7, and Chil- | MOST RELIABLE 
tured poo Shoes, with = at ‘m-nufac- pedaeeiode, ~ ee 
J. B. MILLER & CO.*6, 387 Canal Street, New ¥ 
BEszw 





dae ee a a aN SRR 


Garage, Se. te wel ibe conta breaking of the 
inelegant di of their auiire, 


: es FE Berect, and 320 Broadway, N. ¥. 


HOOP SKIRTS IN C CHES. 
HE GREAT mporesure AND MANY ee aaee 83 EXPERIENCED BY 
the Ladies weariag the STEEL HOOP 8: a eee ig 8 Cr 4 
, is en oat hirer? y removed by the use of 
" WOODWARD’s PATENT P mana COLUMBIAN 
SKIRTS AND 





ah Sn 
Ris cpcing sote-ta toca belng every way liable 
IBLE, EXPANSIVE, and ———— pe 
ROMENADB and TRAVELLING SKIRT in the 








and for sale 
up by a GRE Se sssont. 
° 


FE aod —— U. 3. Steamer cmtnn wit dave Soos os thls Otles TURDAYT the 
on 
Goth day of Oct, af 10% o'clock, aM TSAAC V. FOWLER. Postmaster.” 


tear the mest te that have ever come uader my obser- 
The testimony referred to, is the Se ase valsabie, a0 8 was net ven to benefit a f; 
lished for the tle good of thé publle, and in te bape of Donadutiae tan caie a friend, bet 
jours gery | : J. WATSON WEBB. 


New York, 1358 

Matuer—Dear Sir: For rheumatism, Ihave used the Waste Thom the 
Artesian Wel of St Catharine, Canada Went, which Jou gate ma and found iin behighes 
Water ster from the well n ite natural sate, wit — being boiled or 


concentrated, {s ia 
wa opinion to be EDWIN FORRBST. 





Tt can be had by the bottle, or in an: get ret jn, by applicats 
to the subseriber, where all further inform Ul be given. 
L. MATHER, Pe Astor House, New York. 





Almscers CKLEBRATED a I. pane ALE ALE.—Familtes can be 
fh iteeiese Soci asswinn Wautione Witenes 
G. E. MENDUM. 


Hee 2 28 oo aa’. Pace canbe pory wan hvry te 
See ae For 








FOWLER « WALLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


ing the CeLEsRatep Grover & Ba- 
e Lock Stitch 


reaped br 


ieee. 
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October 23 








Co OF RICHARDSON’S LINEN: desirous of 

the full pame of the firm, RICHEA Se hoes a ottee see guaranty of he | eee Ts 

*°Puis cansion is vosdered erosmiioly , a8 large quantities of rare and defective 5 ATLANTIC eer ro NOVEMBER. 
oases, who, regardiona of the injary thus indicted alike on the “and the 

Ranafaaturére of he genuine Goods wil not readily ahan on abusneass0 produable, walle | I) Tye Secynd Volume: slo containing seven numbers, wll end with tbe Decnmber fast, | Eat 


0 OE STRAT. 


TIFFANY & CO,, 550 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 


Artistic Gos Fisteren, Resowees wood and Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, &c. ; 
eens nae eae =e 








is particularly called to 
Silver Ware it. 
Sep ety Ge re ciate capertaattg an: as far as artistic and perfect finish are concerned, 
But every article we ce is guaranteed equal to sterling (025-100) fne)—a feature | A 
which should not be ayo of Silver Ware country, where there is 
no legal restriction to regulate 
We are the Sole Agents in New York, for the sale of 
are acknow' to be or to all others as time. 
“iBrery ariele sass agures. ab tee lowes: price for whieh it will be sold. 


article is mark 
to our weabinael insune as abgplien we urchase. 
‘TivFaNy © co., 
io, 650 Broadway, New York 





ENG: Ww. USE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) 


wait it tiny PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND- 
E*RS SS AND AUTHORISED DIT. 
F DLN 


u5, Capears or pevess Dv sive iso Episcopal (U. 8) Prayes Books, and 


B.C WRIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8. 


AL a a mae 
Plain and Artistic Furniture, &c 


an SUBSCRIBER RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCES THAT We CONTINUES TO 
xecute all ers for the ung and Decorating of Houses, including all the 
ranches connected therewith, viz: Plain Decorative Painting, Panelling, Cabinet Work 
, Mirror and Picture Frames, Arsen. © Gilding. Paper-hangings, &c. 
freteeeener Cotas te eonuned te ta bet 
‘ore-mentio’ workse' e execu est manner and at the low 
Estimates will be made without charge. = 


GEORGE PLATT, 
Office and Manafactory, 327 and $29 Fourth Avenue. 


URTAIN BATERIALS AND DOW SHADMS—Our Fall Im- 
P Satin de Lair: lish and German Lace Cur- 
are now Ay store and arriving. We are offering these Goods at ve anes ces, -_ in- 
vite atteation of purchasers.— INDOW SHADES. Our Stock reer aw P Shades is the 
Ri my in New York, and our omperie manufacturing facilities 4.4 us to offer these Soods 
than any other house. KELTY & FERGUSON, 291 Broadway, near Read 


THe LADIES.—Of all the Perfumes for the Handkerchi 
= “ BALMORAL BOUQUET” a) ~*. -eminent. Its Opour is onake its ree | w 
ful ; it stands alone, un and unrivall 
“DSTI LED from Highland flowers, by Gio & Fiver, Regent Street, London, and Im- 


ported 
Sold by 7 ot , aoe and Perfumers. 














& 
No. 115 Franklin Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








be given ; no that hereafter the 


July. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars a-year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. tol Staten receipt of the 
rt eL- - mplpbers will yh Tn Fe a in the Uni pre paid.— 
JLU BS.—Five copies for Ten Dollars, the Ad ee, Aer own postage 
PHICUIPS, SAM SAMPSO 13 Winter Street, Boston. 


IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Of D. APPLETON & CO., aan and 348 Broadway, New York. 
HE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF POETRY ; Collected and Edited b 
vol., 8v0, half $5 50 RATIONAL COSMOLOGY ; or, 

Laws Universe. By Laurens P. Hickok, D.D._ 1 vol., . na | 
$1 75.—LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. A ee By E. C. 

F Tomo. with Forizalt and chy: of Handwri “waise SINGLE ENTRY 

BOO} | Improved b: a Proof or to Partnershi; usin 
Lvol.. new edition, $L.-—A. ie pexT hOOK © OF VEGETABLE AND 
DLSL. PHYSIOLOGY, s, Colleges and Seminaries in the United 
tates. 2, 7 Goad by, M.D. Embeliahed with 450 filustrations, Price $2—LEGENDS 
AND LYRICS; Cornwall). .. lane. 


Anoe 

75 cents. —THE vOOPERS fon Fone Sate or. Pr ie B. Haven. 

75 cents.—THE HANDY. BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW; In a series of Letters” By 
 Lacnaeee E. shor of ts.—U RSULA 


75 een 
Life. Miss 8 » "2 vols., 12mo., cloth, oth, 81 50 "ADELE: 
aie’ By $1 25, WHEWELL's HiStORY OF THE 
Third tien. 2 vols. 


begin with January vend 





1, aw 
INDUCTIVE se SCLEN cEe, First A 
cloth, $4. 


Le can from edit 8yvo., 
EW YORK TO DELHI, . the Way of Rio de Janeiro, Aust ~Y and Uhina: 
By Robt. ‘B. satatarn Jr. lvol., ustrated with a Map, $1 25.—THE LAYING OF 
THE TELEGR ABLE, with all its Incidents Impressive or Diverting ; 
as well as fresh rf > Sketches of Mesars. Field 2 and dBveret, and Capt: 
| My oy -_ Powis HERCTRON 5 7, te beg LF mee gl 7a 
e! ic for the Times. . Richards. » 12mo. boards, 50 cents. 
Temisticgs OF THE SPIRIT HISTORY OF MAN, brs F Das P.  vol., 8r0., $3 50. 


GES OF i 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN Lene ye he ee. Voi. L., 8v0., 677 
‘O MI LIONS. By Wm. 


Allen Buller, 
Bathor of Wear.” Fane heey benean @ sand), 50 cents.—APPLETON’S 
NEW AMERICAN CYCLOP ADIA: a Popular Dictionary of br eag paouietee Vol IIL 
Just pub! > comet 15 vols. Cloth, $3; lea’ 50; half $4; 
half ri $4.50. Publi‘shed by subscription. --BENTON’S ABRIDGMENT OF THE ‘ON: 
GRESSIO AL DEBATES. . VIII. Just published. Sold by Subscription. 


law sheep, $3 50; half morocco, $4. Each volume payable as delivered.—BURTON’S Y: 
CLOPZDIA OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 2 large volumes, 8vo., prof: y illastrated with 
a 7 engrav ear eho. and 24 portrai:s on steel. Extra $7 ; sheep extra, $8; $ 


"at'Bn ofthe Above wit be set by ma, strongly enveloped, postage paid, on receipt of 
Pp 





GLEASON’S 
NEW WEEELY LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP. 


Ts object of this paper is to present, ey week, an agreeable melange of the m4 

pond sot hee eg of the time. aniple “columns will always contain a oe 
set 1 Tales, Sketches of harentee on Sea and Land, and Poetic cm, 

 ~ the EsT MNMERIC. aN AUTHORS. 

Also the cream estic and Foreign News so condensed as to present the jereest 

ee amount of the intellige ence of the day; the whole well spiced with WIT AND 


OU 
in] politics, and upon all sectarian queations, it will ibe strictly neutral. Each edition will 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLU ATED 
with accurate engravings, by eminent ——, of ae ‘objects, current events in all parts 
of the world, and the national cious oe social peculiarities of every people. It will con- 
tain views of eve aeaat City, af edifices of 1ote in the eastern and western hemispheres, 
of all the aces grees id slanears of the Navy and Merchant Service ; with fine, accu- 
rate portraits o! every” ‘great public c! ter, inale and female. Sketches of picturesque 





ONSTIPATIUN (Costiveness) and D 
C without Medicines, wae or Baths, by DA bay, pa. rT VALENS CRACKERS 
an agreeable and natritions vegetable aaa ~~ tured from Warton’s Genuine Erva- 
ents. Their effect in speedily restoring the Stomach and Bowels to the normal condition 
astonishes al! classes of unbelievers. tes and references of the most respectable 
and unanswerable character. Nota = of any drag = by in their er 
and their beneficent operation guaranteed as rchase m urned. 
| age | only by ihe e 30 conte } and noid at his Variet rau Bakers, rv. 419 Fors: Forsyth 
near Houston. ice 30 cents per pou ill keep for years i 
genuine but those stamped ** DAVY s ? ° a pyendie ci: 9) nae 


ISAAC McGAY, N. Y. 





oO Charge for Stam) Paper and Envelopes with Arms, Crest 
N°, jal.—superior U art id Now Paper, fall size, five quires for 37 cents. ns - 
Cream Laid Sots anne pavelenes, mB sae per, 100. 
me box, containing 5 quires best French Note er.and 100 E 
A large serepens % fancy oawee Note se Papers. whmmesenmnrabes 
pes, from 75 cents to Rreaeen eV ows, from 25 to 75 cents—a large assortment. 
Wedding, Wishing. and At Home Stn in the latest style. Visiting Gard. plate and 
BO —— cards, elegantly engraved, for 175. Cards printed from old plates on the short- 


he orders punctually attended to, and immediately f 
y forwarded, on receipt of the 


Will be o Publisked, Oct. 15, so Poger Flowers and how to make them, No. 3. 
WM. ONES, 152 Sixth Avenue, Between lith and 12th Streets. 


Bhatt See Vania ne tas Gate gemtgnt 0 the Morenntile 
ectfu ers i! 
——- Universities, Colleg » Reheeia, throughout tne Us United . ted Blates, ion bow the eat 


f 
rOREPAT! PAIRING, RENOV nod peeps and RE BINDING. executed ‘Op m terms which have 
never — — offe a can generally be done on the spot, thereby saving time, ex- 
pense, risk by remov: 
Letters addressed as above to the care of Mr. ©. B. Norton, agent for Librari 1 , 
Buildings, New York, will meet with prompt attention. - seme 


| ey NOTICE.—State of How p Margery Office of the Beeretary 
ALBaNy, August 2, 1868.—70 the Sheriff yee ¢ County of New York ;>—Sir,— 

Notice is nareby Bi given that at the General Election to be held in this State, on the Tuesday 

ancoceding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, 


A Governor in the place of John A. King ;—A Lieutenant Governor, in the place of Henry 
R. Agelten iA Canal Maen pee ond in the place of Samuel B. Ruggles, appointed in place of 
Samuel 8. Whal allon of State Prisons, ip the ace of William A. 
Russell ;—Al! whose terms of ‘Oitioe will expire = the last day of Decem 
gentative Whe Thirty-sixth Congress the United Riaten for the ssional 
district, composed of the First, Seeond. Third, Fifth, > hth Wards inthe City of New 
¥ Ss Kepresentative in the Thirty-sixh Congress of the United States, for the Fourth 
District, composed of the-Fourth, Sixth, Tenth. and Fourteenth Wards in the 
-sixth Congress of the United States, for 
— and Thirteenth Wards - the city 
of New York, and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth 
—A Representative in the Thirty-sixth 
tonal jet, composed of the Kleventh, Fiftee 
York ;—A Representative in the Thirty- ey 
ress onal | ba pina composed of the Ninth, Sixteenth, and Twentieth Wards in the City of 
son rer} Ae 7 De ye in the Thirt oa Tented, of the United Sates for 
marene ona! ric we! te: Nineteen went, 
frst, and Twenty-second Wards in the City of New For k; si ™ w 
County Orricers also TO BE ELECTED FoR saip County.—Seventeen Members of Assem- 
biy ;—A Sheriff, in the place of James C. Willett, 7A Compty Cart, in the place of are 
C. Coonolly ;—Four Coroners in the of Frederic’ erry, Edward D. Conner 
bert Gamble, and Samuel C. Hills ;—. shams tesa ed cline diidaanine-on tan tan at 


December o 
=e tention of Inspustors of Election and Count ty Canvassers is directed to . 320 of 
of 1858, a copy of which is printed herewith, for instructions in ard to their duties 
wader said law, “* submitting te Ly! of calling a Convention to rev the Constitution 
aad amend same to 
Cuar. 320.—An Act to submit _ question of calling a Convention to revise the Constitution 
and amend the same, vee » Frese the State :—Passed, April 17, 1858—three-fifths bei ng 
resent.—The People of the State of New York, esented in Sendke and Assembly, 
¢ :—BSecrion 1. The inspectors of election in each town, ward and election district in 
at the annual election to be held = November next, shall provide a proper box Le: 
receive the ballots of the citizens of this State entitled to vote for members of the 
at such election. On such ballot suall be written, or printed, or partly written or p. 
those voters who are in favour of a Convention : ‘ Shall there be a Convention to revise the 
Constitution, and —— same’ Yes.”’ And by those voters who are op 
e be a Convention to revise the Constitution and amend the same ? 
No.”—And all _~ de, ventitied to vote as aforesaid, shall be a. to vote by ballot as 
id, in the election district in which he resides, not elsew! 
hree, of “title four of chapter one hundred and 














as 

inquiries te be . of persons 

be giv ven of offered under this act ; nea tee manner of voting and lenges, and the 
ing, prescribed by by law, are hereby declared in full force wae effect 
ig The Tb ap tert 


canvassed by the inspectors of the csveral elostion disticle br pola of the said cieetion tn 

e election in 
the manne er revcribed by law, and as provided in article soar of title fe 
said act, passed rhe y 


vot- 





ork 


four, 
bandred and thirty of the said Pp’ undred and Testptore, ont 
tn aslo cman died (ha anane, 80 te as the same are ap) ble; and such shall be 
completed the © Whole Buiber of pares Given ven in each election district or poll 
ee rocnveation. and the whole number of votes given such ae in the form 
aforesaid ; and the result being found make astatement in words, at full 
een ot at full length, the whole number of ballots having thereon the’ words, = Shall tere 
en wi ie n 
As —K on and amend the same! Yes.” Aundalsothe whole 
mumber of ballots having 8, ‘* Shall there be a Convention torevise the Con- 
stitution e? No.’’ Such statements as aforesaid shall contain a caption, 








be subscribed by all inspectors, and a true 

a head t shall be immediately filed by them {a tbe oflce of the clerk of the 
towaorcity. . 

© The Sriginal of atements, dul L certiins so id, shall be d d by the inspec- 

edn area them to be deputed P to the s er f apr 

supervisor, or he shall be disab! fre the board of canvassers, then to one of the 

of the town or ward, within twenty-four hours after the same shall have been sub- 

terbed by such Pp » other statements at such election are now te- 
Ww. 

+ 3, Bo much of articles first, second, and fourth, of title fifth, of chapter one hundred 


such, and also 
their proceedings, and the duty of and the Secretary of State, and the Board | who am in of Y. Wire ang Demepltemaens eves? y: 
of State Canvassers, shall be applied to canvassing aad ascertaining the will of the peo- My hair is pow its natural colour and much improved in Appearance every way, being 
FS Sis Seats 2 renin to wention ; and if it appear that a majority | glossier and thicker and much more healthy looking. Tam, Joma ve 
the votes or ballots given in an: arned aforesaid are agaiust a convention, then the Cor, Columbia and Carroll Streets, a KING. 
canvassers are required to certify and declare that fact by a subscribed by Livinestox, yirag 
and filed with the Secreta of State but if it shall the sald canvass that a | Pror. Wi Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has done much good thie i ihe 
pp Fh A pelt pend ven as aforesaid, are for a convention, then they shall, by | country. My hair hasbeen slightly diminishing for several years, ppese, from a 
to be filed as aforesaid, declare that fact ; and the said Secretary shall com- | slight aon, ahee 5 oe gut wo ee, } have been your Hair ve for six 
paane & 097 of page cortifc oie to both breaches of ihe pe Sa coma ot Be weeks I find that I have a fine head of hair now having used all other 
mext session Yours, respectfully, GIDEON J.°TUC! » Secretary of re} Snes, tage dost, lites # the pest alnewe remedy now extaat, and advise 
Suerirr’s Orrice, New York, August 4, 1858. ali who are afflicted that way to use your remedy. 
The above is published pursuant to the Heerotary of State, and tbe uiremenis You con publish thls if you thiak proper. . Loge 8. mote. 
the Statute in such case made and prov JAMES @. WILLET , je. 6p, Ving oa, Fe snetens, eee, 9 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. | », Paow. Woop-Dear, Sir: Your Hie earn sat lost wil i eaee There 
Ais the pebtie nowenepers in the county wil pubich te shove ones in each week until used but two aalf pint bovtles of your Restorative, and now the of my is well studded 
the and then in their bills for adv the same, so that they may be laid | with a promising of young hair, and the front isalso receiving its benefit. I have tried 
poet of oe peeee Se paps See revised Stat. vol. 1. chap. 6, Uber preparations without any beneth whatever. I from my 0’ recommend- 


scenery, representations of *“‘ life on the wave,” and exact illustrations of a mirable or curi- 
ous sp from the animal kingdom, will als» be given. One great feature o! 
Gleason’s Line-of-Battile Ship 

will consist of a “‘ broadside” of H engravings, executed by the best artists in that 
line, and aimed good naturedly and ms a J ped. ma (rn o, at the relguiug follies of the age. 
and such new public pro, oo fashior nees, shall seem to be fit subjects for 
comic illustration. AN RIVALLED CORPS O or CONTRIBU TORS have been engaged, 
and every department will be conducted under the most efficient and perfect system 
experience can suggest. is popular journal will be printed upon fine satin surface paper 
from new and beautiful copper-faced type manufactured expressl7 fer us, and will present 
in its mechanical execution the most acceptable evidence ot the progress of American ekill. 
The size of this elegant specimen of art will be about 1500 square inches ;—eight super-royal 


quarto pages. 

Terms, Two Dollars per Annum. 
The first number of this new Illustrated Paper will be for sale on the First Day or No- 
vemBer Next, at all the principal periodical and news agencies and respectable literary De- 
pots, in the United States and 
Will be published regularly every Baturday 





b 
FRENCH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 





I. W. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST., & 719 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
IMPORTED WINES. "GROCERIES, &c. 
(Establish»d 1804.) 

MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST ( Dalley FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 

to the blog Hores, Private Fairies, ani all who are choice in their taste, and desire 
a genuine e variety of Teas—Gree> axp BLAck, SoucuoneG, Poucnone, ENGLISH 
a ‘Oocons, MPERIAL, Hyson, GuNPow Der, YounG Hyson, &c., in chests and half 


ests, 
Corrgz—Mocna and Java.—Wixes—MAperr.s, SHERRIES, —— Hoon, &c., very old 
and high grades, in origina) packages, demi- —, magui'ms, and bott 
Barton anv Guestier's C: >: Moet and Guanton's 8, >. Cabinet, Imperial, 
Verzenay, Heidseick, G. H. Mumm’s, &c., ‘ac, ~~ 
ne oo Rums, Whiskey, Gia, ‘Arrack, Absinthe, Kirseh, &c., &c., in ori, nal 
Curacao, Maraschin . ‘Anisette, Noyeau, Bitters, &ec.—MaLt Liquors.— 
don ows Stout, Scotch, and English ALES. 

Srcars—A variety of Choice Brands.—PickLes—ENGLISH and Frenca.—Savuces—For Fish, 
Currie, Game, Meat, £c.—CmEgse. x, Cuepper, Roya. Victoria, Prince ALBERT, 
PaRMESAN, GRUYERE, Sapsaco, Dutcu, and AMERICAN.—SUGARS. —iOar, CRUSHED, PuLVER- 
1zeD, Sr. Crorx, &c.. «* barrels and half barrels. —H.ms.—W estTPHacia and AMERICAN.—OLLS. 
Ouive, > and WHaLe. 

am 0 


ur Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 





THOMAS A 
WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 
Sao 4 ent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’ AST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direet from the wery, Burton-on-Trent, England. 





Established 1776. 

A. BININGER & 
SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, 
Continued by A. Bininger & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by the present firm, 

A. BININGER & CO., 1836, 
Continue the business of 
IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, &c. 
At their Stores, 

Nos. 92 and 94 iberty Street, cor. of Temple, near B d 
Which they offer to the Trade and others eb yeaah Saale 


ABRAHAM BININGER, 
ABR. os BININGER CLARK. 
Sole members of the present firm of 


A. BININGER & CO 








MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!! . 
MOTHERS!!! 
Dx: FAIL TO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 
teething. It has no panenel ¢ 
softening the game, 5s meine a inflammation 
the bowels. pend upon it, Grae) it will give rest to yosecives, and relief and 


to your A nee beens ay cases. a of the cod and akilful' 
the prescription of one mos jen om 8 e- 
male physicians in New Bug w Bagland, and has been used with CE aoe in millions of 


cases. 

at eine bia ee ty ge dg Ry fh comact Rymmbeny ang 

larrhoe i ren, whether it arises trom teething or 

mated by dollars and ceats, i 8 worth St wight in 
are sold every your in the Daited States. Itis re- 
Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a 

a@ None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap- 

er. 

P“Oilce, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 

2 ost ARTICLE FOLD Ugrivaiied in in the Mar! 
reasoa why, is that by 


it 
the natural colour permanenily afer the halt 'becomes ; lies the natural 
fluids, and thus makes it grow on Beads, removes ail dandrui’iching, and heat from the 
headache, an 


medy. 





ase jour mepernaren 
tion, I wre ye 
them to me for further regen 
























——— 


LIFE INSURANCE. > 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
2 opm arone S $6,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR OR 
"Omiec_65 Wall Street. xNEvitT. 


LLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonle Cordial, 
great benefit to persons debilitated by 7 oes 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED GORDEAL BAS eS OF oe 








Fourth Avenue, 


— 











FINANCIAL. 


H. S. LANSING & CO, 
72 and 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
BEV ROrEAY COMMISSION MERCHANTS, BANKERS, AND DEALERS IN zx. 


‘babnpatehel aeneeey 

for the transaction of general business in connection with their 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 

to transmit packages to and from all parts of Europe, and to afford all desirable facilities tg 
Persons Going Abroad. 

Weis en Tet eee ce available in all parts of the 








‘ames Boorman, ~¥g York. E. fauehowse, Son Son & Morri- | Gray & Pentint Desien. 
= op & Cha = New Y R ‘ 
Cary, Howard & us Ocoee” Albany. E. 8. Sandford, phia, 





POR INVESTMENT. 
WE OFFER FOR SALE 
$250,000 of the Ten per Cent. Semi-Annual Coupon Bonds 
OF THE CITY OF DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


AID Bonds are issped pursuant to provisions of ‘“ the Cote of Lown,” the hain of the Le. 
ture, and under the City Crasher on and resolution of the Common Council of the city 
of Dubuque. Every takea 


possible Precaution bas been to render the Bonds valid and to 
ome the so Che pusstenl ov Payment of both interest and age Apart from the strict conforms 


Code of Iowa, the Cit velal vote of the p 
om ad mee contracts of the very Mrongest eharacter mented into by the auate of Dubunen, nae, 








which would make it a very simple precess to enforce payment 
diately levying upon the of Bonde or pa oe property in rm city, in Lng — oe aera = 
contracts and the issue ds have been carefully wee i Evaarts, Eaq., 
Tuappgvs H. Lang, Esq., and Messrs. “cuoars & Barnes, and jal aod binding 
in the v: strongest manner. ds compare favourab uray ny with goad Inga State, Insur. 
ance and lroad Stocks as an investment, and are not Syren 4g any as a safe security, 
The Bonds offered consist of 125 of $1000 each. and 250 of $5 
Pamphlets, with particulars as re; finances of  Dubsaue, and the abundant meang 
for promptly pay’ ing the interest rincipal of the i of the city, can be had on 
application to us by mail or other 


MORSE & COMPANY, 
No. 49 Wall and 41 William Streets, New York. 


ALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 
ALIFORNIA STATE BONDS RECEIVED AND TRANSMITTED TO SACRAMENTO 





City and there exchanged for the new Bonds of the State (as req 'y the late fund. 
ing act) dnd reterned end d vered ——_ = Ly York and other eprincipa "atlantic atten, 
by WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No. 88 Wall Stree’ 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Pn py of the old issue of Coliteenin State Bonds will bear in mind that they must be pre- 
ted at Sacramento City January next, or they will be excluded from provisions 
cltaaice the funding ding ac, and may be forever dabarred. e 
SACRAMENTO CrTry A! AND COUNTY BONDS 
Are also received and d to 8: and hb d for the new Bonds of the 
City and County, as required by their late funding act. 
CALIFORNIA , COLLECTIONS. 
OUR SAN FRANCISCO HOUSE gives special attention to COLLECTIONS on all the 
pred tail aon ny CALIFORNIA and se GON. Returns aroma made ia gold or in 
‘ood bills. ing sales for California or Seeam, 
Sea transmit ut thedr bills of lading tarongh x our house, and have the eoeee paid for on the ar 
rival of the goods there, are, Vane Wines purchasers full ‘bene of the time on sales, and yet the 
sellers maintaining con! their property until until paid for. 
ree ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY ¥ BONDS payable in San Francisco, collected or 


*SEECHANOR on San Francisco, for sal 
— made on Shipments of approved Merchandise consigned to our San Fran- 


WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GP iasoses CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 











nce HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 

GReaT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, WITZERLAND, RUSSIA, 

IRELAND SPALN, TALY. SWEDEN. 
on 

ATHENS BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 

ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &c., &c. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
Sena | & CO, 
KER 
CORNER OF a. AnD a STREETS, NEW YORE 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Prineipal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, 4&o. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CAN. rr ety = a BANK OF BRITISH 
Fee eee ee Ss or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 

Drafts and its granted, and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Sota, 
the Britizh Provinces, in North America and Australia. 
z C, FERGUSSON, 
GRAIN, 
: F. SMITH. 


RI 
- General Financial Agent. ors 
RITI COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING sg ay 1g srocns. 5 N 
arate purchased and for sale: Leans negotiated, &c.. 


and . 
New York. 








"0 29 William Street, New York. 











& CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, = Water Street, New York. 
— “ Bille AK OF LIVERPOOL, 
in sums of One Pouns | Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Rmctaxo, 
LAND, SCOTLAND 
WELLS, FARGO & CO. 
N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & I EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. ¥., 


DADS AN , Sarees TO CALAEE NTA, Oepe0F AND THE SANDWICH & 
on California, Oregon, ind the Sandwich Islands for sale ai all times. 


AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers- 





——ee 





BROWN, BROTHERS & COo,, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A R. M. STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
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Mg every SATURDAY and 
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